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CHAPTER I 



CHRONOLOGY 



On the recommendation of the Joint Legislative Committee on School 
Financing, in 1963 the New York State Legislature combined the goals of 
educational improvement with that of economy through an amendment to the 
education law which directed the State Education Department to: 

design demonstration programs and conduct experimentation 
to discover tne educational, social and other impacts of re- 
scheduling the school year from the present thirteen year system 
to a twelve or eleven year system but still providing as many 
instructional hours or more than are now available under the 
present thirteen year system. 

Many people see in the foregoing quotation only on economic basis 

for attempting to reschedule the school year. However, the original 

legislative intent was to promote quality education as well as to promote 

economy. This is evident in the introduction to the amendment which states: 

"In order to enrich and intensify the school program , to make 
better use of educational facilities , at the same time , to 
achieve significant economy and . . ." 



Responsibility for the Rescheduling 
of the School Year Project 

In the spring of 1963 responsibility for testing the feasibility 
of Rescheduling the School Year was assigned to the Office of Research 
and Evaluation. It immediately took steps leading to the ultimate in- 
volvement of several school systems in programs established to test 
various concepts or techniques basic to adoption of specific lengthened 
school year patterns of organization. 



^Education Law. Sec. 



3602-a, par* 16, 



Developing the Experimental Design 

Several work sessions and conferences were held before a long 

range experimental design was formulated. For example, a May 21, 1963 

conference Included State Education Department staff, leading college 

educators, school administrators, and representatives from two prrivate 

organize cions. There was agreement that the experimental design should: 

Include at least one (a) suburban community (b) small city, 

(c) large city and (d) rural community. 

Center around the following organizational patterns: (a) Contin- 
uous Modules, (b) Trimester, (c) Quadrimester and (d) ether 
imaginative approaches. 

Provide for experiments involving primary, intermediate, junior 
high, and senior high pupils. 

Selecting Pilot Schools 

Twenty school systems indicated a willingness to take part in the 
rescheduling school year project. All but six of these were eliminated 
in the original screening. Of these only three, namely, Syouset, Cato- 
Meridian and Homell have continued with the project. The other three 
schools were withdrawn from the project before anyone had thoroughly 
examined the potentialities of a*i extended school year design in the 
light of local needs and conditions. 

Appointment of a Project Coordinator 

In the fall of 1963 a consultant was appointed to develop ex- 
perimental designs and to work with local school districts Interested 
in some phase of the new project. The consultant, later designated as 
Coordinator for Rescheduling the School Year, assumed responsibility for 
implementing the project in terms of the guidelines established in the 
spring and summer workshops. On occasions the services of key staff 
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members from the entire Department contributed to the development of the 
lengthened school year project. 



Setting the Stage for School 
Re organizational Patterns 

During the first year, the project proceeded with the following 
activities: 

Development of several experimental designs . This led to 
the production of flow charts and a number of exploratory 
cost studies. 

Testing the concept of the Extended School Year Designs on 
various types of school systems . Statistical studies were 
prepared and presented to approximately thirty school 
administrators for review and analysis. 

Meeting with parents, teachers, principals, school board 
members and other to explain the program . After the school 
administrator was convinced that a proposed extended school 
year plan had Inherent values, meetings were held with 
several groups in the community including board members, 
teachers, parents, citizen groups and representatives of 
the various news media. Study groups frequently spent 
several months reviewing proposals and developing the 
type of design which would meet the needs of the local 
school district. 

Modification of curriculum and teaching techniques . 

After a program was approved by a school board, assist* 
ance was given to school admininistrators and teachers 
to modify the curriculum and some teaching techniques 
in terms of the new time schedules. 



The Experimental Designs 

Considerable time and effort was expended on the construction 
and refinement of workable extended school year organizational plans 
notably: 

A Continuous Progress Extended School Year Design, grades K-6. 
The Modified Summer Segment Design, grades 7*12. 

The Trimester Design for grades 9-12, 7-12, 6-12. 
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The Qua dr lines ter Design for grides 9*12, 7-12, 6-12, 

The Extended K to 12 Plan* 

More recently attention has centered around the development of 
several variations of a new plan referred to as 

The Multiple Trails Plan for grades 9-12, 8-12, 7-12, or 

grades 6-12. 

Attempts were made to test certain features of each design such 
as cost, changing enrollment flow patterns, scheduling problems, type 
of calendar and/or administrative changes necessary to realise desired 
objectives. At the outset, it became apparent that rescheduling a school 
in terms ofalengthened school year calendar required much more than the 
mere addition of hours or days. 

Each extended school year plan of organisation contains specific 

»* 

features which can change the nature of a school or school system. For 
example, the trimester, plan provides a number of "E n terms (extra or 
enrichment terms) which while offering educational advantages, require a 
mandatory acceptance of something more than shortened vacation periods 
in order to guarantee constant or fixed enrollment flow patterns. 

Extended school year plant Include features which require 
fundamental changes, not only in educational philosophy, curriculum and 
school administration, but in family and comunity patterns of living. 
Since the designs must be. studied to be understood, a subsequent section 
of this report is devoted to descriptions of Extended School Year Designs 
which can achieve economy and desirable educational goals. 

The Pilot Schools 

In 1964 pilot experimental extended school year programs were 
started to test the feasibility of some phases of the Rescheduling of the 
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School Year Project. The initial design called for a minimum involvement 
through three lengthened school years of programs instituted in Coramack, 
Cato-Merldlan, Home 11 and Syosset. Later studies were made of special 
extended school year programs started in the School of Human Resources 
and Green Chimneys. A description of these pilot programs with a 
summary of significant findings will be found in Chapter II. 

Due to time, budget, and administrative limitations no public 
school system in New York State actually adopted the trimester, qu&dri- 
mester or Multiple Trails secondary school Extended School Year plans. 
However, these designs were created and refined through testing specific 
features of the plans in major cities, suburban communities, and small 
town or central school districts. This involved endless hours of con- 
sultation and work with high school principals, guidance counselors, 
department heads, teachers, and other staff members. They resulted in 
activities such as the following: 

1. The preparation of pupil schedules based upon 
acceptance of an extended school year trimester, 
quadrimesfsr, or multiple trails plan. 

2. The preparation of teacher schedules 

3. The preparation of room and school usage charts 
with and without an extended school year. 

4. Meetings with local teacher associations and 
teacher union representatives to negotiate 
salary and working condition agreements, 

5. The preparation of charts and tables depicting 
changing enrollment flow patterns anticipated 
in a school district with the adoption of 
specific extended school year plans. 

6. The preparation of multiple school year calendars 
to cope with local school interests and 
administrative needs. 

7. The preparation of models to demonstrate the nature 
of Modular scheduling. 
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8. Studies which demonstrated where costs and dollar 
savings could be anticipated with specific designs. 

9. Meetings with local school board members. 

10. Meetings with parent and civic groups. 

The preparation of newsreleases and bulletins for 
local school districts. 

12. Interviews with newspaper, radio, and television 
reporters. 

13. * The preparation of special curriculum materials 

for new extended school year programs. 

Activities such , the following led to the development of 
workable model, which can be adopted by Interested .chool syatem. In 
the future e 

Comguter_Schedjling_and_Bxtended 

School Tear Plans 

Original proponents of the Rescheduling of the School Year did 
not see the need to do more than measure the impact of a longer school 
year upon children and teachers. It soon became apparent that something 
had to be done to demonstrate the administrative feasibility of programs 
calling for raultimesters or modules. To resolve the issue a special 
research study was instituted with the cooperation of the Board of 

Education of the City of New York. 

Since no New York City high school had been successfully scheduled 

by computer, the pilot project called for a multi-ph>, »e experiment, namely: 

The scheduling of one or more New York City high schools 
and at least one junior high school. 

The stimulation of a multi-master schedule based upon 
the use of mixed length time modules. 

The refinement of computer programming techniques to 
test the feasibility of rescheduling all or a portion 
of a school after it has completely scheduled, (This 
experiment hau been referred to as the Freezing the 
Deck concept.) 
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Christopher Columbus High School, with an enrollment of approxi- 
mately 4,500, was successfully scheduled by computer in January and 
again in June 1967. This phase of the project successfully demonstrated 
the administrative feasibility of rescheduling a school one or more times 
during the year. It should be noted that the computer scheduling process 
was complicated by the fact that Christopher Columbus High School operates 
an overlapping or double session program which means that there are 
multiple student entries and dismissals during the day. 

Wadleigh Intermediate School #88 was successfully scheduled in 1966 
and again in 1967. Here a school within a school concept was introduced 
with an attempt to build individual schedules assigning students to 
classes on the basis of reading scores, math scores, I.Q. , and sex. 

Several Innovative intermediate schools were also scheduled as a 
part of a shared contract with the Board of Education of the City of New 
York. Here again, computer programming had to incorporate some use of 
modules and the requests for more individualized pupil schedules based 
upon multiple factors such as test scores In special subject fields, sex 
and race, the "I" factor. 

The Freezing the Deck Concept was initially tested successfully 
with a small sampling of 50 students in February, 1967, but when an 
attempt was made to test the experimental program in the fall of 1967 the 
results were far from satisfactory. Further work with this concept may be 
desired under more normal conditions than was possible since the teacher 
work stoppage in New York City limited the updating of input data and the 
production of simulation runs. 

Publications 



A small introductory brochure entitled, "Economy and Increased 



Educational Opportunity Through Extended School Tear Programs," was 
prepared to acquaint the public with the nature of projected lengthened 
school year plant. This brochure has had a vide circulation and helped 
set the stage for numerous local studies of the extended school year 
plans described. 

X A more detailed guide or manual entitled, "Extended School Year 

Designs," was released in 1966. This publication may be considered in the 
light of a "best seller." There is a constant demand for copies since it 
demonstrates how and when enrollments are reduced for different lengthened 

school year organisational plaes. 

\ 

Additional publications are in the planning stage. 

Study of the Length of the School 
Tear in Foreign Countries 

One answer to the question, "Can children take a longer school 
Tear?", may be found in a study of the length of the school year in 51 
countries of the world. This report shows an average elementary school 
year of 210 days and an average school year of 204 days. On a comparative 
basis the 180 day school year is among the shortest school year listed by 
any. Figure 1 shows the length of the school year in representative 
countries of the world. 

Some reporting countries have children attending school in July 
but others have managed to keep the sunnier months open by compacting the 
school year. This has been done by eliminating winter and spring vacations 
and by keeping schools open for six days a week. 

A study of the school day for these 51 countries show 

(a) the average number of hours in the secondary 
school days in 5.6 hours. 

(b) the average number of hours in the elementary 
school day is 4.8 hours. 
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(c) the average number of hour# In the secondary 
school week is 31.7 hours. 

(d) the average number of hours in the elementary 
school week is 27.3 hours. 

(e) the length of the class period in the secondary 
school is 48.6 minutes. 

This study included a number of fairly small countries in South 
America and Africa. If it had been limited to Europe the comparative 
average figures for the number of school days would be somewhat higher 

than the ones shown. 

FIGURE 1 



COMPARATIVE LENGTH OF THE SCHOOL YEAR IN 
REPRESENTATIVE COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD 



Number of 



Number of 



Name of Country 



China 

Austria 

Czechoslavakia 

Denmark 

Venezuela 



Elementary Secondary 

School Pays School Days 



252 

240 

240 

240 

236 



240 

240 

240 

240 

236 



U.S.S„R. 
Germany (West) 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Poland 



228-234 

233 

200-240 

228 

220 



228-234 

233 

233 

228 

220 



Rumania 

Sweden 

Australia 

Japan 

Greece 



216 

214 

213 

210 

210 



222 

214 

213 

210 

190 



India 

Finland 

France 

United States 
Ecuador 



200 

200 

185 

180 

170 



200-210 

185 

185 

180 

165 



Italy 



154 



154 
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CHAPTER II 



EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAMS— REPORTS OF PROGRESS 



Between 1964 end 1967 pilot projects were Instituted in severs 1 
school districts to test the feesibility of vsrious feetures of recommended 
Extended School Yesr Organise t ions 1 Plans. A summary of these programs 
follows: 

Co— nek's Continuous Progress Plan . In 1964 one Commack elementary 
school instituted a program based upon adoption of an eleven 
month school year. In August, 1967 the program was considered 
successful enough to be expanded to four elementary schools. 

Cato-Merldlan's Ouadrlmester Plan . In 1964 a modified elemen- 
tary school quadrlmester program was instituted in grades K to 6 
of a central school. A combination of a lengthened school day 
plus a small extension of the school year provided the equivalent 
of a weighted school year approximately 220 to 225 school days. 

Svosset's Modified Summer School Program for Junior High School . 

An experimental group of seventh grade students worked through 
three modified simmer school programs to demonstrate the feasi- 
bility of taking first time, full year courses in six weeks. 

Hornell's Modified Sum — r segme nt for Secondary School Students . 
Junior and senior high school students took first time, full 
year courses in seven weeks of summer activity to demonstrate 
the feasibility of teaching and learning in compacted time blocks. 

The School of Human Resources Extended School Year Program 
for Physically Handicapped Children . This report describes 
the effects of extended school year programs upon physically 
handicapped children. It could set a pattern of education 
for other types of disadvantaged children, i.e., blind, deaf, 
mentally retarded, etc. 

Green Chimneys School-Camp Program . This private school, 
without financial support from the State, has completed an 
extended school year program involving a large number of 
emotionally disturbed and brain damaged children. The 
pupils worked through A twelve month program which combined 
a structured academic program with a camp experience in 
July and August. 
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commack' s continuous progress extended school year program 



The School! Open Early 

It was early August, a period when tradition says boys and girls 
should be at the beaches, in the mountains, at camps, relaxing at home or 
just anywhere except school, but something was happening in Commack. The 
children, approximately 1200 of them came trooping back to school. Why? 

Their calendars said, "August is for fun, for travel, for relaxing. 
It is a time to forget teachers and textbooks." These children didn't have 
to return to school because of a history of failure or a need to make up a 
deficiency. They were not under any pressure to return to school, but when 
the doors of the four elementary schools opened that hot, sticky day in 
August the children came. They were excited and full of enthusiasm when 
they took their seats in school. This was not a summer school. August 2, 
1967 was the first day of a new school year, a lengthened school year. 

Precedent for this early return to school dates back to late August, 
1964 with the inauguration of a pilot extended school year program at the 
Grace L. Hubbs School. A number of children (216) selected from over 500 
volunteers helped test the feasibility of instituting an eleven month 
program of continuous schooling. For three summers these boys and girls 
returned to school earlier than their playmates because they had chosen to 
leave their neighborhood school for one which brought children together 
from fourteen widely scattered elementary schools to test the impact of a 
210 day school year upon children and teachers. 

The Comaack School District 

In 1959 Commack was a relatively small, quiet suburban Long Island 
community. The three schools housed its 3000 pupils without difficulty. 
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Suddenly an explosion took piece end the school hoard was unable to build 
schools fast enough to cope with the construction and sale of new hoses. 
In 1967, three years After the start of the first Covack Extended School 
Year project, 13,000 children were enrolled In the district's 18 schools. 
In 1968, a second high school will open, but space for the new children 
vho are still coning to Coomack will be a problem for sometime. 



Coals and Objectives 

the Co— ck Project le a deliberate attest to ehow that a achool 

di. riot can cava one year cf echooling at the al— ntary achool level 

* 

through changing the nature of the children's educational time line. 

i 

Several aaparate goal, muat be reaUied in order to achieve the ulttaate 

or long range objective, such as the following. 

Goal #1— to see what happens to children when they attend 
“ school for a full eleven month period Instead of 
the normal ten. 

Goal #2— to determine whether learning continues through 

an eleven month school year based upon rescheduling 

graded 180 day time lines into several more or less 
continuous educational time lines of approximately 
. 210 days. 

Goal #3— to determine whether a program of extended school 
"" yt tr activities based upon acceptance of a contin- 
uous progress philosophy will ultimately lead to 
increase in academic learning, especially in the 
Held of reading. s 

Goal #4— to determine whether an eleven month program has 
any deleterious effect upon children's physical 
or mental health. 

Goal #5— to determine, if possible, whether an eleven month 

program will be of equal benefit to slow, average, 

and fast learning students. 

*This study does show how one year of schooling can be saved at the elemen 
tary school level, but for reasons described elsewhere, the Legislature 
and/or interested school boards are advised to avoid adopting extended 
school year programs based upon the concept of saving two years out of • 
thirteen year cycle, » 
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Coal #6— to determine whether elementary school teachers^ 
can continue to teach young children, grades 1-6, 
through a full eleven month school year. 

Coal #7— to determine the effect of an eleven month school 
year upon parents, the community, and the school 
system as a whole. 

The Nature of Comnack's Continuous 
Progress Extended School Year Plan 

Elementary school teachers have no need to divide the school year 
into terms, semester, quadrimester, or trimester. The module, if there is 
any, is the ten month or 180 day school year. Generally, their teaching is 
structured around grade requirements outlined in a course of study or text- 
book which can be completed in the regular school year by the average 
learner. With the adoption of lengthened school year calendars teachers 
repackage their teaching and learning activities in terms of an educational 

time line providing 210 days of continuous schooling. 

This creates problems for classroom teachers conditioned to thinking 
in terms of grade requirements and the practice of preserving the next level 
graded textbook for subsequent teachers. The adoption of the continuous 
progress concept did not immediately transform the Grace L. Hubbs School 
into a nongraded school, however, the teachers were forced to take a new 
look at traditional graded school practices. For example, teachers who 
could ordinarily pace pupil progress through a basic reader in ten months 
now found it difficult to hold back average and fast learning students. 

The addition of an extra 30 instructional days brought on a demand for 
higher level teaching materials and textbooks. Thus, a third grade teacher 
who might have deferred placing fast learning students into fourth grade 
materials in June, now found herself coping with the problem in late March 

or early April. 
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The concept of continuous progress within the confines of Coomack s 
Extended School Yesr meant s grsdusl chronological acceleration of students 
through nomal grade requirement* *. For average and above average students 
the addition of an extra 70 to 90 days of schooling could naan an academic 
advancement of three to five months. It would be less for slow learning 
students since they seldom make ten months academic growth in a regular 

school year. 



General Findings 



Observations 

Students can learn proportionately more in a lengthened school 
yur than comparable students who have not been in such a pro* 
grit/ Student attendance was slightly higher during the summe 
period than during the regular school year. 



Reading Progress of Third Grade Students (November Metropolitan 
Reading Test). After 3.7 months of extra schooling the third 
grade 1ST students showed a mean* 8* ln of 6.5 months in reading 
comprehension and a 7.7 months gain in reading word knowledge 
over comparable students designated as the control group. The 
third grade 1ST median* in reading comprehension was 8 months 
higher than that of the control group and one year above the 
national norm. The median for word knowledge was 6 months 
above the control and 9 months above the national norm. 



Primary Grade Gain (May Metropolitan Achievement Test). The 
gSY primary grade grouping attained higher achievement levels 
than the control group on all seven Metropolitan Achievement 
Sub-tests. The mean gains ranged from 3.3 months in arithmetic 
problems to 6 months in reading and 9.8 months in spelling. 
'Niih gains are considered especially significant since a July 
computer analysis of ability factors indicated that the ESY 
group had. a slightly lower potential than the control group. 
This conclusion is partly supported by the fact that the 
control group seem'd ito progress faster from November to May 
than the experimental group. 



*These mean and median gains were statistically significant at the 
1 percent level which means they can not be attributed to chance. 



* 
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FIGURE 2 



COMPARATIVE GROWTH IN READING ACHIEVEMENT OF ESY PUPILS 

AND THOSE IN A CONTROL GROUP 

READING COMPREHENSION* 

(MEDIAN) 



5.0 



4.5 



4.0 



3.5 



3.0 



2.5 



2.0 



1.5 



1.0 



Achievement 
of ESY Pupils 




"Based on Metropolitan Achievement Tests administered in Novombor 
to third grade pupils who 'iave been in the pilot project 25 months. 
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FIGURE 3 



COMPARATIVE GROWTH IN READING ACHIEVEMENT OF ESY PUPILS 

AND THOSE IN A CONTROL GROUP 

READING-WORD KNOWLEDGE* 

(MEDIAN 

5.0 



4.5 

4.0 

Growth of 




Growth of 
ESY Pupils 




‘Based on Metropolitan Achievement Tests administered in November 
to third grade pupils who have been in the pilot ’project 25 months. 
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Achievement of Intermediate Grade Pupils* Cr.4 t 5,_6 . (Hey 
Metropolitan Achievement Test). The mean composite score 
for the 4th grade exceeded the control group by 4.2 months. 

In reading the ESY group exceeded the control by 3.1 months. 
The ESY 5th grade mean composite score exceeded that of the 
control group by 3.8 months while its reading score was 4.0 
months ahead. The 6th grade itudents exceeded the control 
group by 2.8 months on the composite but showed a fraction 
of a month loss in reading. Statistically, the 6th grade 
gain and loss cannot be considered significant while the 
4th and 5th grade gains were significant at the 5 percent 
level. 

Academic Gains of Low* Average, and High Ability ESY Children . 

Low Ability Gains . The third grade ESY November reading 
test mean was 7.1 months higher in reading comprehension 
and 7.3 months higher in word knowledge than that of the 
control group. 

The third grade ESY May reading test mean was 10.2 months 
higher in word knowledge and 8.6 months higher in reading 
comprehension than that of the control group. 

The third grade ESY May Metropolitan test mean average 
for five sub-tests other than reading was 7.4 months 
above that of the low ability control group mean. 

The intermediate grade ESY May Metropolitan reading test 
mean average was 4.5 months above that of the average 
ability control group: 6.9 months for grade 4; 2.4 months 

for grade 5 ; and 4.4 months for grade 6. 

Average Ability Gains . The third grade ESY November 
reading test mean was 3.5 months higher in word know- 
ledge and 6.6 months higher in reading comprehension 
than that of the average ability control group mean. 

The third grade ESY May reading test mean was only .8 
months higher in word knowledge and .3 months higher in 
reading comprehension than that of the average ability 
control group. 

The third grade ESY May Metropolitan mean test average 
for seven sub-tests was only .5 months higher than the 
the average ability control group with negative gains 
being made in word discrimination and arithmetic compu- 
tation. 

The intermediate grade ESY reading achievement test means 
were only slightly higher for the fourth and fifth grades, 
1.7 and 1.8 respectively, while the sixth grade was 5.5 
months lower than that of the average ability group mean. 
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High Ability Cains . The third grade 1ST November reading 
teat Man was 8.3 months higher in word knowledge and 3*0 
month* higher in reading comprehension than that of the 
high ability control group mean. 

The third grade ESY May reading test mean was 5.7 months 
higher in word knowledge and 6.1 months higher in reading 
comprehension than that of the high ability control group 
mean. 

The third grade ESY May achievement test composite mean 
gain in other than reading word knowledge and comprehension 
was 5 months higher than that of the high ability group Man 

The intermediate grade ESY reading achievement test Mans 
were higher than those of the high ability control group , 

9.7 months in grade 4, 12.6 Mnths in grade 5 and 7.3 
Mnths in grade 6. 

Intermediate Grade AchleveMnt **Iowa Test of Basic Skills . 

(Fall Testing, 1967). The Man achievement of all inter* 

Mdlate grade ESY children is higher than that of the Man 
achleveMnt of comparable students on a district wide basis. 

The average Man 4th grade ESY achleveMnt is 8.2 monthi 
higher than the district Man. The average Man 5th grade 
ESY achleveMnt is 5,2 months higher than the district Man. 

The average Man 6th grade ESY achleveMnt is 3.1 Mnths 
higher than the district Man. 

Statistical Analysis-General Observations . A computer 
analysis of the Mntal ability of the experimental and 
control groups gives a slight edge to the control group. 

While categorised as having a lower potential for learning 
the Extended School Year classes, with the exception of 
grade six, constantly showed higher academic gains than 
children in the control category. A study of class achieve- 
ment made in terms of ability sub-dlvlslons shows: 

Slow learners made greater academic gains over the 
control group than average and high ability groups 
made in terms of their controls. 

High ability children Mde greater academic gains 
over the control group than average ability groups, 
but less than that Mde by the low ability group 
over its control. 

Adadamlc gains Mde by average ability children were 
not significantly higher than those made by average 
ability control groups when gains were Mde. They 
were lower than those Mde by both the low and high 
ability groups over their respective control groups. 
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Parental Reaction# ♦ Parental responses to a questionnaire 
showed 88 percent would readily re-enroll their children 
in a similar program. Their major objections centered about 
school bussing practices. Few references were made to any 
conflict with parental vacations, however, 81 percent 
supported a change from a late August opening to an early 
August opening with schools closing in June instead of 
mid July. 

Parents reportedly favored a four to five week vacation 
because children tend to get bored before the end of a 
lengthened 10-12 week summer vacation. Most parents enrolled 
children in the extended school year program to provide them 
with a better education. Parents rated the program strongest 
in reading and mathematics and weakest in art, physical educa- 
tion and social studies. An analysis of parental responses 
indicated a lack of awareness of experimental design goals 
and objectives. 



CATO -MERIDIAN'S MODIFIED ELEMENTARY QUADRIMESTER 
EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR PUN 



The School 

Cato and Meridian are two small communities serving large rural 
areas about 20 to 25 miles west of Syracuse. The Cato-Merldlan Central 
School, which houses all the children in grades K to 12, is a hub for many 
activities that bring people together for miles around. 

Most elementary school classes are housed in a wing which isolates 
them from secondary school activities, but some intermediate grades meet 
in vise main building, thus accentuating the Interdependence of the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. Each school is responsible to its principal, 
but there is still a commonality of interests which makes it difficult to 
introduce an extended school year program to one set of pupils and teachers 
without doing the same to the others. Theoretically, the elementary school 
should be able to operate completely apart from the secondary school » but 
conflicts can develop when both schools share common facilities, custodians, 
buses and specialists. 
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Many futura problems could have been avoided If one laaue had been 
reeolved differently at the outset. This was the school calendar. The 
most practical solution In a central school like Cato-Merldlan would be to 
extend the school year for all pupils In the building. Since this was not 
done, a calendar should have been adopted which maintained a uniform vacs* 
tlon period during the school year. 

The Cato "Meridian Design 

Cato-Merldlan 1 s elementary school was organised In terms of a 
weighted school year. It was based upon combining a lengthened school year 
with a longer school day, thereby providing the equivalent of r, $120 to 225 
day school year. 

The Initial extended school year of 200 days was to have been 
lengthened to 212 days In order to provide four 53 day quadrimesters, but 

certain local factors helped to freese It at the 200 day mark. 

* * \ 

The elementary school day was Increased 10 minutes for kindergarten, 

# 

20 minutes for grades five and six and 70 minutes for grades one to four. 
This average Increase of 49 minutes when combined with the 15 day extension 
to the school year was theoretically sufficient to enable pupils to complete 
the equivalent of a year's work In three weighted quadrimesters. 

While an elementary school doesn't need semesters, trimesters, or 
quadrimesters, the latter sub-dlvislon served as a guide or transfer point 
where Inter-class leveling was desirable. During the experimental years a 
limited number of pupils were moved upwards or downwards at the end of a 
quadrlmester In terms of readiness for new learning levels. Actually, no 
major scheduling problems developed. . 

With the adoption of the extended school yea^ calendar, It was 
necessary to revise the nature of the currlculuartlme line. This made It 
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easier to restructure intermediate grade classes in terms of a nongraded 
pattern similar to the nongraded primary. To a point the teachers accepted 
the continuous progress crncept, but some rigidity remained due to preser- 
vation of the self-contained classroom philosophy. This led to a movement 
of classes and groups more than it did of individual students. A pattern of 
inter-age or cross-grade grouping was adopted in the intermediate grades to 
reduce instructional ranges. 

With true continuous progress the vacation issue can be resolved in 
any school by phasing in long absent pupils to class sections where they 
can find success. This was done for some Cato-Meridian children, but the 
policy was not generally known and therefore failed to meet needs of parents 
who would have preferred to take their vacations during the regular school 
year. 

Basic Object Ives 

Cato -Meridian’s school administrators had a desire to realize the 
following specific objectives through the extension of the school year. 

Goal #1 — to test the feasibility of combining a lengthened 
school year with a lengthened school day to obtain 
the equivalent of a weighted school year providing 
the equivalent of 220 to 225 days of instruction. 

Goal #2 — to improve the quality and quantity of education 
provided in grades K to 6. 

Goal #3— to expand or broaden the curriculum for a segment 
of the school population. 

Goal M — to provide social contacts and educational experi- 
ences to students who would normally be summer 
Isolates. 

Goal #5— to minimize the loss referred to as the academic 
summer slump. 

Goal #6— to test the feasibility of saving one year of a 
pupil's school life line in a seven year period 
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in order that he could use It more effectively 
et e later stage in his development. 



Goal #7— to shorten the chronological years of schooling 
— for average and above average learners to show 
how school districts may reduce enrollment, 
thereby releasing classroom space, classroom 
teachers and dollars. 

Goal #8— to attract more highly qualified teachers through 
the Inducement of an extra month's salary. 

Goal #9— to take advantage of State Education Department 
“ specialists plus consultants from Syracuse Uni- 
versity to build a more effective school system, 
especially with the advantage of extra learning 
and teaching time. 

Goal £10— to extend nongraded concepts to higher educational 
levels. 



General Findings 



The Calendar 

Failure to preserve a uniform school calendar between September 
and June for elementary and secondary school led to pupil, 
parent and teacher resistance. For example, lack of a common 
Easter vacation created a problem because pupils and teachers 
working in the same central school building did not enjoy a 
common vacation during the regular school year. 

Achievement on Iowa Test of Basic Skills 

The academic growth of children prior to the project (1961- 
1964) was compared with that of pupils in the experimental 
category (1964-1967) through the Iowa Test of Basic Skills. 

The ESI group made its greatest gain in work study skills, 
l.e., map reading, reading of graphs and tables plus 
knowledge and use of reference materials. The gain was 
significant at the 1 percent level which means that the 
results could not have been attained through chance. Since 
the only known variable not controlled was the lengthened 
school year, the achievement in work study skills is 
attributed to the lengthened school year plan. 

The experimental group (1964-1967) made larger academic 
gains than its control (1961-1964) on the total- or composite 
of the Iowa Basic Tests. Statistically, the difference was 
not great, but it indicated a trend toward!! significance at 
the 10 percent level. The possibility of this achievement 
difference occur ing by chance alone is only one out of ten times. 
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Progress on Stanford Achievement Te3ts 



The Stanford Achievement Test was used to compare achievement of 
students having one year of lengthened school experience with 
students having no years. The experimental group exceeded its 
control but the differences are not considered statistical 
significant. 

The Stanford Achievement Test was used to compare achievement of 
students having two years of lengthened school year experience 
with students having one year. Pifth grade experimental group 
achievement: on the arithmetic computation sub-test was higher than 
the achievement of the 5th grade control group. This difference 
in achievement was considered statistically significant at the 
1 percent level. The experimental group made a greater gain than 
the control group on the following sub-tests: word meaning, 

paragraph meaning, spelling, language and arithmetic concepts. 
Statistically, the gains were not high enough to be considered 
significant. 

The Stanford Achievement Test was used to compare achievement of 
students having three years of lengthened school year experience 
with students having two years. The achievement of the experi- 
mental 6th grade group was higher than that of the control group 
on all sub-tests, namely, spelling, language, arithmetic 
computation and arithmetic concepts, but statistically the 
differences are not considered as significant gains. 



The Progress of Experimental Stud ents in 
Terms of High. Low or Avera ge Ability (I.Q.) 

Experimental and control groups were divided into sub-groups 
in order to show the impact of the extended school year in 
children classified as having high, average, or low ability. 

One Year vs. None. The children in each of the three 
ability groups high, low, and average exceeded the gains 
of their controls on the Stanford Achievement Reading 
sub- tests. Gains were not considered significant. 

Two Years vs. One Year , The low ability experimental 
group made a greater gain than its control on the 
Stanford Achievement sub- test in paragraph meaning. 

This gain was considered significant at the 1 percent 
level. The low ability experimental students made a 
greater gain than the control students in reading for 
word meaning, language, arithmetic comprehension and 
arithmetic concepts. The differences in the comparative 
achievement were not significant. 
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The average and high ability experimental group exceeded the 
achievement of their controls on all sub-tests of the Stanford 
Achievement Tests* Statistically, however, the gains were 
not significant* 

Three Years vs* Two Years * The low ability experimental 
group gained more than its control in reeding for word 
meaning on the Stanford Achievement Test* This gain was 
beyond the 1 percent level and must be considered as a 
significant growth. The lew ability greup made greater gains 
than its control on all other sub- tests, but differences were 
not statistically significant. 

The average ability experimental group made greater gains 
than its control in all sub-tests of the Stanford Achievement 
Test except for arithmetic concepts. Gains were not 
statistically significant. 

The high ability experimental group made greater gains than 
its control on all Stanford Achievement Test sub-tests. Gains 
were not statistically significant. 



Impact on Faculty or Staff 

Teachers can obtain extra compensation for their involvement • in 
an Intended School Tear program, but it may not suffice in a 
low expenditure school district to attract and hold well-qualified 
teachers. This was evident in Cato-Merldlan where teacher turn- 
over for both elementary and secondary school teachers has been 
high. 

Two-thirds of the teachers responding to a questionnaire indicated 
that the extra time was beneficial to the learning process 
because work could be covered in great depth. The curriculum 
could also be broadened or enriched. 



Specific Observations 

Academic gains are not large enough to support the thesis that 
the lengthening of an elementary school day improves student 
achievement. There was no evidence that extra time provided was 
earmarked for a specific purpose; the assumption has been made 
that much of it was wasted. There is evidence that the length- 
ening of the school day at the intermediate level contributed to 
an expansion of the science and foreign language programs, but 
measuring instruments were not available to show their impact 
upon areas normally tested, i.e., reading, arithmetic, etc. 

Students in the experimental program made academic gains, but 
statistical analysis failed to reveal sufficient gains to uphold 



the hypothesis that the Cato-Meridian Extended School Year Plan 
could ultimately reduce school costs. 

Any extension of the school year calendar at the elementary 
school level create problems at the junior or senior high school 
levels. Steps should be taken early to avert conflicts when 
students reach these new educational levels. 

The most significant gains were made in the lowest ability (I.Q.) 
groups. This supports the findings in other extended school 
year programs that slow learners or disadvantaged children benefit 
educationally when placed in a well~structured extended school 
year program. 

Some opposition to the Cato-Meridian plan stemmed from poor 
publicity or a lack of good communication at the outset of the 
project. 



Parental Reactions 



A 1967 questionnaire to parents revealed the fact that two-thirds 
of the parents responding experessed satisfaction with their 
children's progress in school. A similar number reported 
positively that their children had no adjustment problems due to 
their involvement in the lengthened school year program. The lack 
of a uniform calendar in a central school was considered objection- 
able. A 1966 questionnaire showed 28 percent of the parents were 
not in favor of a longer school year. 



Teacher Reactions 



A survey of teacher reactions showed considerable negativism 
towards the program; however , it was not evident from the 
survey whether i\- was due to the lengthening of the school day, 
the school year or both. 

An early report indicated some concern had been evinced by., 
primary grade teachers to the impact of a lengthened school 
day upon young children. Since they are all bussed to an 
from school, the achool day may be considered inordinately long 
for them. 



SYOSSET 'S modified summer school foe 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 



\ 

Syosset i> i luburbin district 1 near the north shore of I<oo| Island. j 

‘ i » 

About 1,700 of 8,900 pupils ere enrolled In the senior high school end | 

i 

2,300 In two junior high schools. Secondary school students are grouped • 
homogeneously In academic courses suet as English, mathematics, social 
studies, and science. Guidance counselors assign stnllents to "tracks’* on 
the basis of measured aptitude and ability, achievement and teacher recom- 
mendations. 

Xrack I superior ability and achievement— 10 percent 
Track II average ability and achievement— 75 percent 
Track III below average ability and achievement— 15 percent 

1 

Class slxe varies widely from track to track and from^ subject to subject. 

It averages 25 at the junior high and 23 at the senior high school. The 

* 

teacher-pupil ratio, counting specialists. Is 1 to 15. 

Prior to the start of the Extended School Year project, Syosset 

1 

operated a summer school for pupils w^o wanted to 

* 

1. makeup courses 

2. Improve grades, or 

3. fit driver education Into schedules. 



Coals and Objectives 

i I 

The purpose of the study was to examine the effects of a lengthened • 

school year with a modified summer extension at the secondary school level. 

Coal #1— to measure the effects of a modified 

summer school upotk student achievement. 

Coal #2— to measure the Impact of a lengthened school 
year upon teacherd, pupils, and the community. 



Hypothesis to be Tested 

That students attending a modified summer school session 
in 3 years 3 or 4 summers a four year program of study. 
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Xhit achievement of students attending the summer 
segment will be at least as great as those taking 
comparable courses in the regular school year. 

That the number of summers and the number of hours 
of summer school will determine the amount of 
achievement . 



The Nature of the Students in Expert" 
mental and Control Groups 

The experimental section consisted of three distinct groups of 
students who upon completion t>f 7th grade returned in the summer of 1965 to 
take part in a modified summer school program, namely: - 

a. patt learners or academically gifted who conceivably 
could accelerate their secondary education by the 
addition of 3 summers to graduate in 5 years instead 

of 6. 

b. Average academic students who could possibly accel- 
era ted after four modified summer sessions* 

c. Average or above average I.Q. students who are not 
succeeding plus sof^e true slow learners who would 
normally take 6 to 7 years to complete the 4 year 
high school course. 

The control group contained the same sub-groups as the experimental 
section who were matched in terms of age, sex, I.Q*» achievement test 
scores, teacher works and tracking recommendations. The pupils came from 
the same 7th grade class (1964-65) but it did cot have the advantage of an 

Extended School Year program. 

The comparison group containing the same matched sub-groups was one 
year ahead of the experimental section, but it did not have the advantage 
of an Extended School Year program. 



The Nature of Svosset’s Extended 
School Year Program 

Syosset's extended school year program centered around a series of 
six week mofified sunmter school programs which offered full year, first 
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r tima courses to the two top level axperlmentcl sub-groups. In addition 

* i 

the students took half year or enrichment courses. 

1. In 1965 the top group completed social studies 8 
plus one-half of math 8. 

i 

2. In 1965 the average group completed social studies 8 
plus an enrichment course. 

3. In 1966 the pupils In the two top groups completed 
English 9 In a si*; week period. Enrichment courses 
filled up the pupil's Aay. 



4. In 1967 the pupils In the two top groups completed 
earth science or math 10 and took additional 
remedial or enrichment. subjects e 



5. 



6 . 



The study sponsored severs 
courses In addition to 1 the 
as the following: t 

i 

a. Introduction to 

Laboratory Rtsearch 

b. Personal Typing 

c. Art % i 

d. Wonder of Mathematics 

e. Living Noval 

f. Music 1 



elective or enrichment 
full time courses such 



g. Physical Education 

h. Field Biology 
1. Sociology 

j. Shop Mathematics 

k. Oil Painting 

l. World Films 

m. Musical Summer Stock 



i 

Students in the low achievement section did not follow 
fast learning pupil program. Instead of taking com- 
pacted courses they wede given a third term to complete 
basic courses such ss math 8, algebra , math 10, English 8 
and gtntral scitnce. In addition thasa pupils took 
vocational or enrlchmant courses. 



Central Findings 

Achievement of Averate and Abode Average Pupils. Upon cosp’ it Ion 
of a tlx waek, first time, full year course in 8th grade social 
•tudiaa, 9th grads English, 10th grads math and/or aarth 
telenet, the experimental student* took test which showed that 
they had learned as much or taore than matched students taking 
equivalent courses in the regular school year. 

ESY students "who completed social studies 8 in one summer 
received an avtragt grade equivalent score of 11.3 on the 
Stanford Achievement Test. This was hlghar than comparison 
groups mean acort of 11.1 and tha control groups 10.8 on tha 
same test following completion 'of • similar course in the 
regular school year. 
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Students completing full time academic courses in the summer 
took the next sequence course with older students. They 
received equivalent or better grades than upper classmen. 

ESY students who took World History with older students 
received a median grade of 85 compared to the comparison 
groups' 83. ESY students who took English 10 with older 
students received median grade of 81 compared to the 
comparison groups' 80. 

ESY students complete English 9 in one summer. There was 
no significant difference between their grades and comparison 
and control group grades. The ESY students went on to take 
English with older students. There was no significant differ- 
ence in their grades and those given to the comparison and 
control groups. 

Final grade averages of ESY students in English, mathematics, 
science «bid social studies, showH the experimental students 
were holding their own in terms of the comparison group. The 
ESY students had a median grade average of 83 and a mean grade 
average of 80 whereas the comparison group had a median grade 
average of 80 and a mean grade of 80. Students who failed to 
achieve a "C" in prerequisite courses were considered failures. 

A study of the student courses failed showed 75 failures for 
the experimental group compared to 82 for the comparison group. 

Achievement of the Low Group . Syoaset's low group cannot actually 
be described as a low ability group because it contained 
students with I.Q.'s ranging from 85 to 128. 

Individual students in the low achieving category made satis- 
factory growth while others did not. Lack of progress for 
some students did not stem from lack of ability, but rather 
from personal problems and/or factors outside the school's 
control. 

Special three term courses were prepared for the low group, 
but there la no evidence that the extra time was of much 
value to all students. This raises the question, "Were the 
basic needs and problems of individual students provided for 
in the techniques used by the teachers?" In this particular 
situation perhaps personal and remedial asistance were not 
fully provided for. 

Attendance. The attendance of the experimental group was 
very good~during the summer. Later studies were made in an 
attempt to see whether prolonged periods of schooling would 
adversely affect attendance during the regular school year. 
Surprisingly enough the volunteer group had an attendance 
record slightly better than the control or peer group and 
considerably better than the comparison or older group. 
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Educational Imp lie* tlon» . The 1 actual teaching program devel- 
oped for the turner segment wet et good is end in tome respects 
superior to that found in the tegulir school year. 

i 

Team teaching techniques were 'used in summer programs which 

were not normally used in the tegular school year, 

* 

# 

Curriculum changes and new course materials developed under 
the study have been of value to the entire school. 

Extended School Tear students were placed in advanced level 
courses during the regular school year. They held their 
own academically and developed | no emotional or social problems. 

Comparative studies of teacher ‘grades, Regents test scores 
and achievement test scores shdved the experimental (EST) 
students as high, if not higher, scores as students in the 
comparison and control groups. . Since the intent of the 
sttdy was to demonstrate that the experimental group could 
do as veil, not necessarily exceed the achievement of those 
not in the EST program, the objectives have been realised, 
(Differences in achievement on i the part of one group or the 
other were never statistically, significant,) 

Depth of learning was not adversely affected by conpletion of 
regular academic courses in six weeks Instead of ten months, 

I 

The partial segregation of EST students through the summer 
of 1967 created a few social problems. Some students 
resented the attempt to isolatd them. In September, 1967 
all EST students were merged o^ integrated into the entire 
student body. A follow up study in December revealed an 
absence of the earlier reported emotional and social problem, 

i 

Carnegie Units , A survery of Carnegie Units earned by the 
end of the third summer segment showed: 

a. three-fourths of the experimental group could 
graduate one year earlier 

b. one-forrth of the control could graduate early 

i 

c. about 10 percent of the .comparison group could 
graduate earlier 

I 

Additional Carnegie Units may still be acquired by the experi- 
mental pupils in the fourth year, thus increasing the number of 
potential early graduates, 

i 

Acquisition of extra Carnegie Ifhlts due to Involvement in the 
lengthened school year program 'is not a guarantee that the 
students will elect to graduate early. 
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Observations . Cost studies show full unit courses taught in 
the summer segment cost less than similar courses taught in 
the regular ten month program. 

Time in itself may not be as important in a summer segment 
program as how the teacher and students use it. 

The number of Extended School Year students taking part in the 
summer segment program might have been larger if there had been 
a broader academic course selection. 

The completely voluntary nature of the study was detrimental 
to the implementation and results of the study. 

/ 

Age should be one of the least important factors in the 
assignment of students to a unit or course of study. 

A district with a pre-existing summer school can easily adapt 
itself to a school year extension. 

Average and bright students can complete six years of secon- 
dary school work in five years with approximately the same 
level of achievement as other students. 

Any study, experimental or innovative which includes accel- 
eration, advancement or "ungraded" curriculum should adjust 
the curriculum to the student. 

Final marks in all major subject areas would indicate that 
chronological age or academic acceleration did not adversely 
affect student achievement. 

The study has stimulated re-examination of the existing 
secondary school curriculum and has aided articulation 
between the junior and senior high school. 

The study has shown that flexible grouping of students by a 
team of imaginative teachers yields excellent results in a 
relatively brief period of time. 

The negative attitude of some staff members to the "non- 
educatlonal" objectives (extending the school year, early 
graduation, possible savings) has blocked acceptance of 
educational innovations accompanying the study. Some staff 
members see the study as separate, possible dangerous program 
unrelated to the ongoing program of education. 

Student Reactions . Since the pupils in (he low group were 
not given the opportunity tc take part in the regular 
acceleration program they felt left out and a few were 
resentful. 
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Pupil interest decreased in the first year with the transfer 
of students to the high school* earlier than had been Intended. 
Many students would have remained in the program had the 
secondary school curriculum bajen moved to the Junior high 
school. 

I 

During the first summer 59 students dropped out of the pro- 
gram compared to two in the second summer and three during 
the third sunner. Some early dropouts returned to take part 
in special phases of the summer segment program in later years. 

I 

Students showed concern over teachers who let it be known that 
they did not believe in the ESY program or its basic goals. 
There wf,» ».o evidence that teacher negativism inter f erred with 
student performance, but further study may be desirable. 
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Parental Reactions . In the fi^rst summer 80 percent of the pi «ents 
responding felt their child had benefited educationally, 5 per- 
cent felt that their child had not benefited from the program. 

Only 13 percent of the parents felt that participation in the 
program had interfered with the child’s summer. 

Eighty percent of the parents reported a lack of negative 
developments. Seventy percent of the parents disliked the 
team teaching approach. They favored shorter lectures and 
more time with the base teacher. 

In the second summer 35 out of' 45 parents noted signs of 
positive growth ana development over the summer; only 8 
noted any negative developments. The most frequently 
mentioned problems encountered by student were heat (11) , 
fatigue (6), and distractions (6). 
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HORKELL'S MODIFIED SUMMER SEGMENT FOR 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
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The School System 1 

Horne 11 ’a six elementary schools, the Junior high and the senior 

high schools are classified as city schools yet there is an element of 

i 

suburbia present which creates a learning climate different from that 

» 

customarily found in metropolitan cities. Since few children are transported 
all schools close for approximately an hour at noon. This practice creates 
some problems in the two secondary schools when it comes to Introducing 

- 1 

more flexible time schedules. • 

i 

t 

i 
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The school district does not have a disproportionate number of dis- 
advantaged or racially imbalanced classes. The I.Q. average of 105 is 
close to the State norm. Hornell’s slow learner generally functions at 
lower educational levels than slow learners in many suburban communities. 
However, they reach higher achievement levels than students classified as 

slow learners in rural areas or in big city slums. 

One elementary school has adopted a pattern of nongradedness , but 
there is no evidence that this practice is being extended to other elemen- 
tary or secondary schools. A new vocational trainins center enables Hornell 
High School students to obtain a practical education in fields formerly 
closed to them in a high school with only 960 students. 




The Nature of Hornell 's Extended 
School Year Program 

In 1964 the Hornell Board of Education authorized the organization 
of the Modified Summer Segment program as one approach to the rescheduling 
of the school year. To avoid a conflict with a summer school offering 



extensive remedial or makeup courses, the new modified summer segment 
program was completely divorced from all remedial and makeup work. This 
led to the operation of three distinctly different summer school programs. 



The Modified Summer Segment session provided a wide variety 
of credit bearing junior or senior high school courses which 
had not been taken previously* Each full year course was 
c Quip le ted <n a seven week summer segment session. Students 
attended classes four hours daily for 35 days, then had two 
extra days for Regents Examinations. 



The secondary summer school provided a balanced sequence of 
remedial and makeup courses. Students could obtain credit 
for failure courses through attending classes for two hours 
daily over a six week period. 



The elementary summer segment has been a program in transition, 
moving from a remedial to a preventive and progressive P r °* r *“- 
Here studies of regression have been made along with new approaches 
to the teaching- learning process. 
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' « | 

Keeping two tecondery summer schools epert has not been easy. 

' { 

Repeatedly, students developed programs of study based upon long-range J 

i 

I * 

participation In the extended school year program to find that a low June i 

report card or a failure on the June examinations made It necessary to take 

make-up courses Instead of the new course which could ultimately help them' 
to accelerate. This resulted In lower class enrollments In new subject 

» 

« i 

fields than was predicted earlier In the regular school year. 



Coals and Objectives 

Hornell's goals and objectives' for the Modified Summer Segment 

parallel or duplicate those listed for other plana. However, the realisation 

* < 

of specific goals In this relatively simple extended school year design can 
set the stage for adoption of mors complex and far reaching patterns of 

I 

lengthened school year organization. For example, one objective calls for' 

i 

a demonstration that full year, first: time courses can be successfully 
taught In seven weeks. Proving this is possible opens the door to compacting 
courses Into other time blocks such as the 15 week trimester or the seven 
or eight week split trimester. 

Goal #1— to develop secondary school organisational patterns 
demonstrating the feasibility of using a lengthened 
school year calendar to save space. i 

l < 

Goal #2— to ascertain whether learning continues as effec- 
tively In the summer as It does In other seasons. ; 

Goal #3 — to ascertain whether some subjects lend themselves 
more effectively than others to a modified summer 
segment program. 

» 

Goal #4— to discover the impact of the modified summer 

school upon potential dropouts. 

? 

Goal #5— to discover the impact of a modified sosss? school 
upon children's academic, social, emotional, and 
physical growth patterns. 
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Goal #6 —to discover the impact of a modified summer school 
" program upon teachers and teaching procedures. 

Goal #7— to discover the impact of a modified summer school 
program upon regular school year operations. 

Goal #8— to discover the impact of a modified summer school 
" program upon the school administrator. 

Goal # 9— to discover the impact of a modified summer school 
program upon the community. 

Goal #10— to compare the cost of teaching a pupil a single 
““ “ subject in a seven week period to regular school 

year costs. 

Goal #11— to ascertain whether the modified summer school 
“ plan has a greater value to a selected group of 
pupils (slow, average, or fast learners). 

Goal #12— to develop administrative patterns or teaching 

techniques which could lead to a better learning 
climate, i.e., large group versus small group 
instruction. 

Goal #13— to discover whether air conditioning is essential 
for learning. 

Goal #14— to discover how the curriculum can be adapted to 
the new time schedules. 

Goal #15— to discover whether a particular school calendar 

can be considered more effective than another. 

Goal #16— to ascertain what happens to children who do not ^ 

attend school during the summer, i.e., the forgetting 

lapse or summer regression. 



General Findings 



1. Educational Implications 



Academic learning did not stop with the advent of 
sunmer. While students complained about heat and temperature, 
their average achievement in the summer segment program was 
eoual tHnd sometimes higher than that of comparable students 
taking similar courses in the fall and spring terms. 



Students who attended classes in air conditioned 
classrooms did not show significant differences x» 
their achievement or growth patterns over those 
students who worked through a summer in non-air 
conditioned classrooms. 
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Modified sunoer segment programs clearly prove that 
fast, average, and slow learning students can complete first 
time, full year academic courses in less than the traditional 
180 day school year. 

A study of the mean student achievement indicates 
that learning is not harmed by the presentation of material 
or skills in new time blocks such as a compacted four hour 
day in a seven week session Instead of a ten month school 
year. 



2. Academic Achievement 



Students in the Modified Summer Segment program were 
not expected to out-perform students completing courses in 
ten months. The objective was to demonstrate that they can 
do as well academically as other students do in the regular 
school year. This they did. 

Modified summer segment students made as good, if 
not better, scores on teacher made tests as regular school 
year students. 

Students in the Extended School Tear program took 
regular and special Regents Examinations. A comparison of 
the June and August Regents Examination scores showed 
consistently high performance had been made by students 
taking the compacted seven week course. 

? :>1ogy Examination scores obtained by 
*> ^ J .ci '“•••- n?unmers of 1965 and 1966 were 
compared wici: ' ^ c . rained by 123 students who 

took Biology during :Nt regular school year. 

The mean performance of .turner segment students 
was 78.16 compared to the performance of 70.42 
for the regular students. A statistical analysis of 
the Biology Regents test resur't reports the mean 
score of the modified summer se^ysv At group was 
significant at the 1 percent level. These results 
cannot be attributed to chance. 

Other Regents Examination comparisons st:>wed the 
Extended School Tear students did as we?l. c if not 
better, than regular school year student* * 

Standardised tests were administered to all 3x'ended 
TC' \c*ar students in May following the completion oi! tgust 
Statistical analysis of EST students performance 
was stf’ that of control students just finishing comparable 
course'; ^ statistics repeatedly shew that Extended School 
Tear stu « * iis! as well, if not better, than control students. 
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a. Fifty-eight students who took the STEP tests ten months 
after completing Math 8 in a summer segment course showed 
a higher level of achievement had been reached than its 
control. The statistical analysis showed the gain was 
significant at the 1% level. 

b. The achievement of ninety-nine E.S.Y. students who took 
mathematics as a first time, new subject was compared with 
that of 99 matched students taking similar math courses 

in the regular school year. Statistical analysis of the 
mean scores of the two groups showed the gain of the 
E.S.Y. students over the control group was significant at 
the 1% level. 

c. The achievement of 604 E.S.Y. students from grades 8,9,10 
11, and 12 was compared to that of a comparable or matched 
group of students taking the same courses in the regular 
school year. The E.S.1J. gain of 6.5 was compared to the 
5.9 for the control. Statistically, the gain was not 
considered significant at the 1% level. 

d. A comparison of mean scores of 61 E.S.Y. students who took 
Biology in the summer was compared to that of 123 matched 
students who took Biology in the regular school year. 

The E.S.Y. gain of 78.16 was compared to the 20.42 gain of 
the control. Statistically, the suramt-’ segment gain was 
considered significant at the IX level. 

e. Similar comparisons were made of the achievement: of the 
experimental group and its controls in American History, 
World History, and Chemistry. The differences in achieve- 
ment of the two groups was not significant at the IX level. 
However, the results show that the achievement of the 
sunaner segment groups continues to be as high, if not 
higher than, that of the control groups taking comparable 
courses in the regular school year. 



3. Impact Upon Students 

Junior and senior high school students learn just as 
well, if not better when courses are taught in a short, 
compacted period of time as they do when taken over a 
ten month span. 

Grade lines begin to disappear when students take 
advanced courses in the summer or fall terms. Chronological 
acceleration through a subject field places students into 
competition with upper classmen. No social, academic, or 
emotional conflicts were evident from the intermingling. 

Special three term courses were instituted for slow 
achieving students in Mathematics. These three term 
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courses were responsible for a decrease in mathematics 

failures. 1 

! 

Some slow progressing, average students who otherwise 
would have been dropouts were 1 able to graduate with 
completion of first time courses in the summer segment 
program. ! 

I 

i 

4. Homework Implications . 

ft 

Through an equalisation of time students received as 
much classroom instruction in seven weeks as comparable 
peermates receive in regular school year. Since E.S«Y. 
students achieved ,48 well as students who had 180 school 
nights to complete homework assignments instead of' 35 
school nights, questions rimy be raised concerning the 
value of homework. 



5. Impact on Teachers 

Teachers received $840 to $1000 for their summer 
teaching. This was more than many of them could earn 
in a comparable period of time on the Southern Tier. 

i 

Performance in the classroom was not hampered by 
the fact that teachers had already completed a ten 
month teaching year. 

An in-service training program for teachers' is 
desirable if they are to work successfully for a 
four hour session instead of the traditional 40 to 
45 minute period. 



6. Specific Observations 

A number of variables exist in a voluntary program 
which can limit the ultimate release of students and 
thereby the release of classroom space and dollars. 

Among these are: 

a) pupil motives 

b) substitution of v&akeup courses to meet 
immediate needs in place of a long-range goal 

c) lack of a variety of new courses to meet 
academic and interest needs of some students 

d) poor communication between school and community 

e) a reluctance on the part of school administrators 
to Introduce changes in the regular school year 
program. 









Parent reactions to the summer segment program was 
favorable. 

The accumulation of extra carnegie units through 
participation in a summer segment program is ito 
guarantee that students will elect to graduate early. 

Some students elected to use the summer segment 
program to lighten regular school year class loads. 

The cost of offering full, year courses in the 
summer is less than the cost when they are offered 
in the regular school year. Maintenance costs for the 
summer were not materially increased. 
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THE SCHOOL OF HITMAN RESOURCES SPECIAL EXTENDED SCHOOL 
YEAR PROGRAM FOR PHYSICALLY H^ICAPPED CHILDREN 

The Nature of the School and Its Students 

The Human Resources School* Is one of three organizations that 
comprise the Human Resources Center, all of which are dedicated to helping 
physically handicapped individuals become independent, successful, produc- 
tive and happy citizens. The Human Resources School is helping boys and 
girls make a start in life. Before coming to this special school >st of 
the childrens* schooling had been limited to five hours of homebound 
instruction per week. 

Approximately 125 students, ranging from Kindergarten children to 
12th graders, are transported each day to and from school. During the 
school day the pupils move freely about the single story structure in their 
wheel chairs. Here they. live and work in clean, light modem classrooms 
built for physical comfort as well as academic needs. The curriculum arts, 
social science, physical education, and other areas essential to their 
fullest development. 

The Nature of the Summer Segment Program 

While the boys and girls havs normal intelligence, their limited 
prior school experience plus considerable absenteeism during fall, winter 
and spring sessions makes it difficult to complete work covered by average, 
non-handicapped children at designated grade levels. One of the objectives 



*X,.j Human Resources Schools receiver some financial assistance from the 
State but it is not a public school. This limited the financial assistance 
it could receive from the State Education Department to support the 
evaluative phase of the Extended School Year program. 
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of the extended school year program has been to test the feasibility oC 
using the rescheduled school year to provide successful learning experiences 

for physically handicapped children. 

The summer segment program provided a seven week extension to the 
regular school year. During this period the school day was divided into an 
academic and recreational program. Students were in attendance between 
10:00 A.M. and 4:00 P.M. Their formal classes were held between 10:00 A.M. 
and 1:00 P.M. On the junior and senior high school levels the latter time 
period was divided into three one hour periods with from 30 to 40 minutes 
devoted to instruction. The balance of each period was devoted to homework. 
Assignments were done in class to allow the pupils as much free time as 
possible when they returned home in the afternoon. After lunch the students 
participated in a recreational program to improve their physical fitness. 

Most summer segment courses continued with the curriculum material 

or skills begun during the regular school year, however, some of the courses 

provided an introduction to the materials of the subsequent semester. The 

courses offered on the secondary school level were: 

English 7 through 11 
Social Studies 7 through 9 and 11 
Math 7, 8 and Algebra 
Introduction to Business and Typing 

The elementary school program was conducted with an emphasis upon 
enrichment in Basic Skills areas as well as continual growth to higher 
learning levels. Several exciting field trips were made that the students 

will long remember. 

Goals and Objectives 

The following objectives are pertinent to the Human Resources 
Extended School Year Program. 
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1. To test the feasibility of extending the school year 
for physically handicapped children since many rehabil- 
itation professionals contend that "disabled children 
cannot stand the pace." 

2. To provide physically handicapped children with an 
opportunity to find success in academic programs. 

3. To provide physically handicapped children with an 
opportunity to find success in terms of physical 
fitness. 

4. To demonstrate that learning for physically h*. *i- 
capped children does not stop with the onset of the 
summer season. 

5. To measure the impact of a lengthened school year 
upon the health patterns of physically handicapped 
children. 



Evaluation— Outcomes and Conclusions 

Many rehabilitation professionals contend, that in general, physical- 
ly handicapped persons must adhere to a less strenuous regimen of activities 
than nondisabled persons, and specifically that physically disabled students 
cannot "stand the pace." 

Conclusion #1— the results of the extended school year program 
at the Human Resources School Indicates that one cannot validly 
generalize about an entire category of people and that at least 
in one instance, that of a summer program for disabled children, 
the contention that children cannot take it must be considered 
false. 

Conclusion #2— many teachers and parents have said that non- 
disabled children cannot take an extension of the school year. 

In view of the evidence that physically handicapped children 
can profit from involvement in an extension of the school 
year, one can conclude that all children, disadvantaged or 
nondisadvantaged can benefit from their involvement of a 
lengthened school program. 

Pre-tests and post-tests were given at the beginning and end of the 
seven weeks summer segment. A statistical analysis of the data showed 
significant differences resulted in every academic area at the junior and 
senior high school. 
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Conclusion #3 --physlcally handicapped children have no 
difficulty in learning during a summer extension of the 
regular school year. 

Physically handicapped children will benefit academically 
from being involved in a well structured program 
especially where continuity of learning plus enrichment 
go hand in hand. 

The children in the summer segment program performed better in 
some physical fitness building activities than they did in others. While 
growth is not as great as it was for the academic program, the conclusion 
can be made that 

Conclusion #4 - -involvement in an active summer school 
program is not detrimental to disabled students' physical 
fitness. Actually, such programs can be considered 
beneficial. 

The report of the Medical Directors stated that the summer program 
at Human Resources School offered the students a continuation of and the 
development of therapeutic activities and rehabilitation. 



General Findings 



Impact Upon Children — Children who attended classes duriug 
the summer and who actively participated in the program, 
showed evidence of their excellent well bein* and main- 
tenance cf their functional life on their return to school 
in the fall. 

The extended school year program helped physically handi- 
capped children acquire niw levels of aelf-confidence. 

In the summer extension boys and girls worked in a 
program based upon continuous progress , 

Pupils who normally would have been unable to complete 
prescribed ccurses o' study due to high absenteeism for 
operations ar.d illness were able to finish them by 
August. 

Pupils were able to take and pass August Regents 
Examinations who could not do so in June. 

The physically handicapped children were able to make or continue 

social contacts which were not possible when they were isolated in their 
homes over the summer* 
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Students combined s three hour academic program with a recreational 
program which help u strengthen their physical and academic growth. Field 
trips helped broaden their experiential background. 



Eyaluation-»Pre-tests and post-tests were given in all major 
subject areas. Statistical analysis showed positive gains 
were made In all subject fields. 

a. the educational gains were very significant in Social 
Studies 10 and Business Math at the .01 percent level. 

b. the educational gains were highly significant in English 
7, 8, 9 and 10 in Social studies 8 and 9, and in Personal 
Typing at the .001 percent level. 

c. there were gains in physical fitness and Earth Science 
but they were not considered significant below the 
.05 percent level. 

Growth in academic areas between pre-test and post-test of 40 points 
in English 10, of 42 points in Social Studies and a 45 point mean Increase 
in exam scores In Typing, point up the fact that physically handicapped 
boys and girls do benefit academically from being involved in a well- 
structured extended school year program combining continuity of learning 
and enrichment. 

/ 

Elementary school children showed a mean growth of 2.8 months 
on the Stanford Reading Test and a mean Improvement of 3.25 
months in Arithmetic. 

Junior high school students showed a mean increase of 10.3 
months in Arithmetic on the Iowa Test of Basic Skills. This 
gain paralleled the mean gain of 8.0 months on the wide range 
achievement test in Arithmetic. 

Physical fitness tests were given to measure student coordination, 
endurance and skill. In every case, mean improvement was registered for 
elementary nd for high school pupils, but the gains were not all signifi- 
cant. 



1. At the elementary level the gains for weight lifting 
were considered significant at the 1 percent level. 
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2. Improvement at the junior high level was considered 
significant at the 1 percent level In shuffleboard 
and pulley lifting. 

3. In baseball throw the mean difference between pre- 
and post-tests was just shy of significance at the 
5 percent level. 

4. Gains were made at the senior high level In five out 
of six activities, however, significance was evident 
at the .01 percent level In only one area. 

In terms of the total physical fitness the resulting gains must be 
considered significant in that they refute the contentions of some reha- 
bilitation professionals who contend that physically handicapped children 
' cannot stand the ’'pace.*' 



The Health Factor — The school physician's comment about the 
program is significant: - 

"The positive aspects of an extended summer school program, 
from a physician's point of view, are so great that I do not 
hesitate recommending that this should be standard operating 
procedure for any school for children with physical handicaps." 



THE GREEN CHIMNEYS TWELVE MONTH PROGRAM 



The Nature of the School 
and Its Program 

Prior to 1967 the Green Chimneys School provided a strong academic 
program for ten months and then operated as a carap for two months. With 
the adoption of a new twelve month continuous progress program in 1967 the 
two operations have been combined to prov/ide an extension of the academic 
program from 180 days to approximately 223 days . 

Since the school is located on a 105 acre farm in the Berkshires, 
children acquire many enriching experiences throughout the year which are 
not provided in most schools. It is not unusual at the end of the academic 
day to find boys and girls working with horses in the corral. Other 
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children ney be playing near the vufcet, patting a deer, or riding their ~! 

1 ; 

bicycle*. In the summer these notmalt recreational activities are expanded, 

! I 

to include a number of camp activities. j 

i : 

The adjusted summer schedule provides three and • 

one -ha If hours of academic) activities. Art, 

music, and physical education are Included in the 

afternoon summer camp cycle. This is followed by 

an hour of study plus evenjtag activities so the 

children have a full day of atructured and 

partially structured activities. 

' 

The Hsturs of the Children » 

I 

Green Chimneys is a nonsecretajrlan, inter-racial, non-profit boarding 

♦ * 
and day school. Pre-school children' through eighth grade with varied back- 
grounds attend the school. While the achool prefers to admit students who 
have a minimum I«Q« of 100, it acceptb children who becauae of emotional and 

t I 

learning problems function at performpnee levels far below acceptable grad^ 
standards. * 

i 1 

Many of the children in attendance are normal boys and girls who can 

t 

benefit from being Involved in a highly structured academic setting. Xn 

i 

contrast to the presence of some highly gifted children with few problems 

the achool strives to provide for the 1 spatial needs of children who come 

\ 

i 

from disruptive home settings, are academically retarded, or have emotional, 

i 

neurological or perceptual problems. One-quarter are emotionally disturbs^, 

1 i 

one-quarter have problems due to brain damage, one-half may be considered • 

in the. average or gifted, non-handicapped category. , 

• i 

Tuition for many students is paid by local achool districts because . 

i 

regular public school teachers have been unable to cope v/ith the emotional 



*The new program was started with consultant help from, the State Education ! 
. Department. All extra school year costa Cvtme from tuition fees with the j 
exception of a email sum expanded tdevaluate the program, __ _ _ __ j 




! 
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or socially disturbed child in a normal classroom. Many of these children 
will remain at Green Chimneys until they complete the eighth grade. Some 
will go to preparatory schools, others to public schools and some return 
to foreign counterparts of our public and private schools. Whey they leave 
they are generally prepared to cope with the secondary school curriculum. 

I 

Under lying Educational Objectives 

There were multiple objectives underlying the adoption of a twelve 
month calendar at the Green Chimneys School. Steps have been taken to 
evaluate as many of them as possible. 



Objectives 

1. To provide an exciting, flexible approach to education 
through a combined school and camp program extending 
through through twelve months. 

2. To provide a series of uninterrupted sequential learning 
activities for all children. 

3 To substitute a continuous academic and non -academic 

program of education for one which encouraged regression 
and loss of skill and knowledge over the summer. 

4. To minimize the summer slump and the need for intensive 
review and reteaching for most of September. 

5. To minimize the adjustment problems of all children at 
the end of summer, especially those of emotionally, 
socially, or physically disadvantaged boys and girls. 

6. To minimize pressures customarily placed upon teachers 
and pupils through providing an ever expanding program 
of education to all children. 

7. To ascertain the effect cf a year round program of 
school-camping education upon children a physical 
health. 



*One of the newest pTograms 
course in photography. It 
new medium of expression, 
throughout the school year 



introduced in the 1966-67 summer term was a 
lead to the development of creativity and a 
The new photography course will be continued 
for all children. 
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8. To ascertain the affact of a yecr round progw - 
school-camping education ufpon children's social 

emotional needs. 1 

' 

9. To ascertain the effects o?f the lengthened school yec 
program upon discipline. 1 

I 

10. To demonstrate that an extended school year program 

provides successes for each child improving his feelings 
of self-esteem and resulting in a more adequate concept 
of self. i 

i 

11. To test the academic valuep of such a program 

a. to demonstrate that gifted children can shorten 

their elementary years of schooling 

\ 

b. to demonstrate that the program can lead to a 
faster recovery for t^e Academical ly retarded 
child. This in turn will shorten their years 
in the elementary schbol (grade K-8) . 

I 

t 

General Findings 

Impact Upon Children . In the (past emotionally disturbed 
children would regress emotionally when they went home 
for the summer.* The new program tended to be a settling 
one for emotionally disturbed pupils who customarily went 
home in the summer. >This la attributed to their need for 
a continuity of formal learning activities. The fact that 
academic pursuits were not interrupted made the adjustment 
to summer type camp experiences less frustrating. 

Teachers and school administrators report a reduction in 
the social and behavior problems* There was a definite 
lack of emotional regression oyer the summer on the part 
of students who had not returned home. They attribute 
the ease of adjustment to the fail term to the extension 
of the previous school year. , 

The library was opened during the evening as well as 
during the day enabling boys apd girls to use its 
resources intensively throughout the summer. Kiddle 
and upper grade, pupils reported a feeling of accomplish- 
ment during a period when many* of them would normally be 
marking or wasting time. ( 

Newcomers who came to school tbv the firs time in July 
were immediately phased into appropriate learning levels. 

They had no adjustment to make. in September because they 
had engaged in program* sf study quite unlike that encoun- 
ter edin the traditie%l school. „ Academical ly_ retarded 

children had an opportunity to mke up for lost time. 
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Educational Implications , Academic teachers were able to 
build constructive learning activities around events and 
happenings in the summer which gave new meaning to the 
learning process. The new extended school year program 
insured the continuation of guidance counseling, health 
and nutrition activities. Academic learning and special 
interests were not interrupted. Teachers and specialists 
reported few discipline problems during the summer. This 
was attributed to the children's understanding of the 
meaning of school with its established rules and routines. 

Health Factor . The school doctor who worked with the 
students during the months of July and August as well as 
during the regular school year was unable to find any 
evidence of injury to the health of the students involved 
in the full extended school year program. Medically, there 
were fewer problems. The medical staff and consulting 
specialists reported a more relaxed pattern of student life 
was evident at the start of the new September term than had 
been evident in prior years. 

Observations . Parents had adequate warning about the impact 
of the lengthened school year upon their own vacation patterns 
™d adjusted their plans accordingly. Few new staff members 
y.>re required for the summer camping phase. It was possible 
j:v cont inue the employment of teachers who normally would 
ha;« got;' elsewhere for summer employment. 

Staff fact ions. The administrators and teachers say: "The 

experience o’ the first year was not "good" but EXCELLENT." 

An analysis of ;he reactions of the 15 teachers who worked 
with the chi \dvx: showed 86 percent were wholeheartedly in 
favor of the tw elv# month program; 100 percent reported the 
children seemed Wi Mng to learn; 93 percent reported a lack 
of resentment on thv- .>art of pupils because they had to go 
to school in the 82 percent reported the children 

seemod to have healthitr attitudes; there was a unanimous 
feeling that the child! ;': had not been fatigued; 82 percent 
reported that school opening was easier in the fall; 91 per- 
cent favored the continual mi of the program; 82 percent said 
they would be willing to wrv in a full twelve month program. 

Evaluation . The Green Chimney.: program has not been it oper- 
ation long enough to provide mi” ^ statistical data, however, 
the following points may be made 

a. A statistical analysis of 1 1 -c achievement tests 
administered to control and -control students 
did show a language growth on ^ part of the 
experimental group waa significai-< N at the 5 per- 
cent level. 
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fe. The experimental group bhoved gains vara nade 
vhlch vara higher than those aada betveen pre-test 
and pest-tests by the cbntrol group on tha Stanford 
Achievement sub-tests fbr paragraph meaning, arith- 
metic applications. Statistically tha results vara 
not significant at tha 1 parcant Lm 1. 

i 

c» Tests vara used to measure behavior and attitude but 
the difference batvaan the control and tha experi- 
mental groups vara not statistically significant. 



CHAPTER III 



CREATIVE EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR DESIGNS* 

Everyone likes economy but the extended school year to be permanent 
must be based upon the development of designs providing extra educational 
opportunities to all children. A description of extended school year 
plans not described previously follows. Some are not new, others use 
creative approaches to realize long range educational goals as well as 

economy or space utilization goals. 

Since there are a variety of school organizational plans to choose 

from, districts can select that which is most appropriate to community 
interests or needs. The decision can be a critical one since some designs 
release space immediately while others will take several years to do so. 

The ultimate choice depends upon one's purpose or objectives. 

The Staggered Four Quarter Plan is Not Recom mended 

In the past, several cities have adopted year-round programs of 
education, one of which is based upon a staggered four quarter plan. 

Recently, a variation ceiled the 12-4 Plan has received considerable 
attention. Perhaps, one reason for their popularity lies in their ability 
to release space immediately. 

While the Staggered Four Quarter Plan can be instituted readily, 
it has not lasted. The Superintendent of Schools in Nashville, in coraraent- 

* Not fully tested. For additional information on the Continuous Progress 
Plan and the Modified Summer Segment, the reader is referred to Extended 
School Year Designs," State Education Department publication. 
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ing about the plan said, "We can build a good program of edncatV^ with 

It, but one cannot cope with staggered vacations*" This Is perhaps one 

of the strongest arguments against It. Another lies In the fact that 

very small school districts find it difficult to apportion children to 

classes, grades, or sections during a given quarter to insure that accept- « 

able pupil/class ratios will be maintained. 

One variation has schools open twelve months a year with different 
groups of children on vacation during fall, winter, spring, or summer 
terms. 

Figure 4 

THE STAGGERED FOUR QUARTER PLAN 
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DESIGN I 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF A TRIMESTER DESIGN FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



The State Education Department has developed an Extended School 
Year trimester plan which is somewhat different from those found in 
colleges and universities. The new plan incorporates a number of "E" 
terms into a design, thereby equalizing trimester enrollments and 
providing additional educational opportunity. 



The Nature of a Recommended Tri mester Program 

Recommended trimester designs are based upon the division of a 



lengthened school year into three 68 to 72 day trimester segments. 

Time Equalization— through an adjustment of time, 
class periods are equalized to provide the same amount 
of instructional time in a trimester as students receive 
in a semester. This enables average students to complete 
the equivalent of a year's course of study in two tri- 
mesters. 

The Three Year Trimester - -this design starts with four 
grades and reduces to three educational levels after 
the fourth trimester. 

The Four Yea r Trimester- -this design starts with five 
grades and reduces to four educational levels after 
the fourth trimester. 

The Five Year Trimester— this design starts with six 
grades and reduces to five educational levels after 
the fourth trimester. 

»*E** Terms — a number of M E" or extra trimesters are 
built into the program to stabilize enrollment flow 
patterns and allow students to take extra courses, 
reduce class load, build a foundation in areas where 
they are weak, or engage in a work-school experience. 
Some courses may be offered as three term courses. 

The three year design has 1 "E" term 
The four year design has 2 "E*' terms 
The five year design has 3 "E" terms 
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**E'» periods— for etch "E M term the student acquires I 

a number of "E" periods. Thus, in a seven period ( 

day, the student has seven) ,f E” periods to work with , 

for a tens. If he elects to take one extra course, ; 

he still has six extra or MB'* periods. , 

i i 

i ' 

Changing Enrollment glow Patterns | 

1 | 

During the first extended schopl year the school enrollment decreases 

in the third trimester due to the eerily graduation of the first twelfth 



grade class. The entry of a new clash in the fourth trimester brings the 
enrollment back to normal. The acceleration of the second twelfth grade 

I 

class and its graduation leads to a decreased enrollment in the fifth tri- 
mester. The reduction becomes permanent due to the introduction of the E 



i 

term factor. I 

Figure 5 shows how -5 projected enrollment of 1800 based upon 300 

i 

students per grade reduces to 1500 students in trimester five. This change 
in the enrollment flow pattern releases classroom space and teachers. 






Budgetary Imp Ilf at ions 



The release of pupils, teacher and space at the end of the fourth 

1 



trimester results in Immediate dollar i savings. 

Adjustment Year Costs— a school district will incur 
additional expense during the first and second adjust- 
ment years whan it compensates teachers for at least 
one extra month's service. These costs will vary in 
accordance with the number 1 of grades involved, i.e., 
four, five, six or seven. iThese costs can be lowered 
with a potential release or some staff members at the 
m d otf trimester two. The 1 extra cost for the second 
adjustment year is more thin offset by the reduction 
of staff at the end of trimester four. 



i 



l ayings After the Adjustment Years— with the reduction 
Ln enrollments becoming permanent in the fifth trimester, 
school districts can anticipate dollar savings in the 
lecond year if teacher-pupil ratios are not decreased, 
field studies show greater 'savings are possible in 
lubsequent years commensurate with the design adopted. 



i 

1 
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Additional savings nay ba bhown if tha adoption of 
tha trimester plan eliminates tha naad to construct 
and oparata a nav school, (Le., dabt sarvice charges 
and operating costa bacoaai dollar savings. 



n 



Trimester Options i 

College trimester plans create, enrollment problems where students 
are given the choice of attending eitjier two or three trimesters a year. 
Pupil and teacher options are not feasible in a secondary school where 
mandatory attendance laws are based upon a 180 day school term. Again, 

i 

State Aid formulas are generally based upon a fixed minimal length school 

f 

year. All recommended plans require attendance in all three trimesters 

during a given year. I 

I 

The Trimester Calendar 1 

i 

Normal holidays are observed, however, the ideal trimester calendar ’ 
would change the winter and spring 'vacations to a break at the end of tri- 
mesters one and two. If tradition becomes a barrier, and a Christmas and 
Easter recess is necessary, the new trimester calendar should include a two 

i 

day break at the end of trimesters one and two for schedule adjustments. 

i * 

The school year should start in early August in New York State if 
Regents Examination dates are to coindllds with those of schools operating 
on a ten month basis. 



Scheduling 

t 

Multi-meeter scheduling, be it: for * trimester, quadrimester, or 



two semesters, poses problems to many high school principals. Department 

i 

studies have demonstrated the feasibility of multi-mester computer scheduling, 

Thus, an entire school may be rescheduled at the end of a trimester or 

* 

quadrimester or through refined pre-planning. 
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DESIGN II 
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THE MULTIPLE TRAILS EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR PUN 

The Nature o f the Multiple Trails Plan 

The Multiple Trails Plan introduces a new concept of extended year 
schooling to attain economy or higher level achievement. Figure 7 shows 
four stages or variations of the plan which can be adopted with a 
rescheduling of the student* s day and a longer school year. 

Th e Educational Reserve Bank (Figure 6) 

All variations start with Stage I which 'ds to 
the release of: 

(a) learning time (pupil time) 

(b) instructional time (tea her time) 

(c) learning facilities (classroom space) 

These assets of a hypothetical Educational Reserve Bank 
can be used to achieve immediate economy or to implement 
Stages II, III, or IV. 

Other extended school year plans show a potential release of 
classroom space in proportion to the number of students enrolled in one 
grade or class. Such reduction will be far less than that provided in 
the Multiple Trails Plan which releases space in proportion to the number 
of available classrooms and the variation desired. 

Stage I of the Multiple Trails Plan 

Transition Stage I should always be considered as a base line or 
projected reference point because it shows how classroom space and teacher 

time become assets in the first year of operation. A school district can 

\ 

start with Stage I and remain with it indefinitely. Steps can be; taken 
to introduce other stages shown in Figure 7. 
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1. PROVIDE ADDITIONAL 2, HELP MEET THE NEED FOR 3. MINIMIZE THE NEED FOR ADDITIONAL 
EDUCATION CLASSROOM TEACHERS NEW SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 





FIGURE 7 

VARIATIONS OF THE MULTI -MODULAR MULTIPLE TRAILS EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR PLAN 
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Th« Relfiasa of fw ltJUm. In Stag# I the currant yearly 
ln*truc(:ional tiiia par subject it spread ovar 42 weeks inttaad 
of 36 wseks , guaranteeing the tens sasunt of — "S 
but with fewer minutes of instruction per week. Time equal- 
ization ia provided through a aulti-aodular pupil-teacher 
achedule which automatically releases "E" time or learning 
time. (See Figure 8.) 

How students use relearned time depends upon the type of 
"boldine" *reas available and the objectives of the school 
board. **K" tiae is an asset which teachers and school 
administrators can capitalize upon to use innovative approaches 
to the learning process. The new schedule provides scheduling 
flexibility through instructional periodc varying in length 
and frequency. 

Tbs* time equalisation process has an immediate impact upon 
the student* s day. For example, a typical junior high school 
student way go from zero modules of free time to 21 seventeen 
minute modules of "E» time per week. His number of daily 
teacher contacts can be reduced from seven to four. Similarly, 
a college bound junior carrying six subjects with one lab has 
31 classes a week. Under Stage I his daily contact is reduced 
from six or seven teachers to three or four. He has 31 free 
"R" time modules per week Instead of 12 and only has 17 academic 
preparations per week compared to 29 under the regular school 

year. 

The Release of Classroom Space . Humorous field studies _ 
comparing utilization before and after adoption of Stage I 
shows that the release of "E" space depends upon the number 
of periods classrooms are used per day and the length of tbs 
school day. Essentially, they show 

<a) a 25 percent increase in space may be 
anticipated where classrooms are used 
eight periods a day, 

(b) a 374 percent increase in space may be 
obtained with a small adjustm ent in the 
length of the eight peri od day, 

(o) a 29 percent increase may be anticipated 
where classroom are used seven periods 
a day. 

Figure 9 illustrates how an art classroom currently used 
for.* eight classes per weak 'em with adoption of Stage I be 
used to house 10 classes per week. 

The laleaae of Teacher Time. Adoption of Stage I immediately 
changes thTnature of a teacher* s day and week. Field studies 
show that a typical teacher currently teaching 25 classes a 
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week plus 5 special assignments could immediately obtain a 
weekly schedule which reduces her pupil contacts to three 
classes per day and her weekly work load to 15 academic 
preparations. In addition, the time ecjualiaation process 
releases sufficient "E" time to provide 33 free modules per 
week instead of the current 15. 

Stage 11 of the Multiple Trails Plan 

,? E* time is used in Stage II by average and fast learning students 
to take extra courses leading to acceleration. By taking additional new 
or higher level courses, students reduce their years of schooling. The 
selection of extra courses creates a drain upon the Educational Reserve 
Bank assests, but with the ultimate decrease in the school's enrollment 
due to acceleration, assests later are returned to the bank. 

Since few school boards will willingly pay teachers an extra 
month's salary for the light teacher loads pictured in Stage I, teacher 
"E" time is used with Stage II to balance out their daily and weekly 
teaching loads. One approach which has been acceptable to several 
professional teacher organizations calls for the teaching of six classes 
over eleven months instead of five classes over ten months. One 
variation of this adjustment gives the teachers 18 preparations a week, 
a limited number of special assignments plus a guarantee of 22 free 
modules a week instead of the current 15. 

Two popular simulated teacher schedules provide for compacting the 
six teaching assignments to provide the release of two full mornings or 
one entire day for special assignments, curriculum planning and develop- 
ment, field trips and conferences. In the fomer caae teachers meet 2, 
4, or 5 classes a day while in the latter case teachers carry 4 or 5 
subjects for four days and are free the fifth day. 
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Stage III of the Multiple Trails Plan 

"E" time la used to some extent In this Stage to provide a direct 

attack upon special student needs. Chronological acceleration is 

« 

deferred to remediation and corrective assistance or programs providing 
enrichment or broadening experiences. Work experience programs, for 
example, become a possibility for academic as veil as terminal students. 

Assets released in Stage X are used with little expectation of 

* 

immediate financial returns, however , if potential dropouts earn 
diplomas or if disadvantaged children acquire educational opportunities 
helping them become enlightened citizens, society will be amply repaid. 

In Stage III teacher "E" time is diverted from the extra subject 
concept to that of increasing student learning time in a subject. Thus, 
slow learning students nay meet classes more frequently or the number 
of modules per class can be increased vertically as well as horizontally 
to provide 15 or 18 modules of instruction per week through a full 
extended school year. Other teachers may use "E" time for special 
remediation, corrective teaching, small group activities or conferences. 

Stage IV of the Multiple Trails Plan 

Many Innovative educators as well as those considering new 
approaches to the education of disadvantaged children are seriously 
considering adoption of secondary school continuous progress or 
nongraded programs. How .many school districts would elect: Stage XV 
is problematic since^the design calls for a drastic change in 
secondary school philosophy and practice. Continuous progress will 
eliminate traditional grade barriers because students who complete one 



/ 
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phase of a designated trail or program of study merely proceed to higher 

learning levels. Stage IV combines the benefits of all other stages. 

The Non-compacted Version . Acceleration is not 
‘an objective, therefore, students work in a nongraded 
structure using minimal weekly time allocations 
similar to those provided in Stage I. 

The Compacted Continuous Progress Version . "E” time 
is deliberately used to increase the number of weekly 
modules of instruction to the point that students 
complete standard courses of a study in the equivalent 
of 6, 7, or 8 months. Extra "E" time is used to 
provide compacted teacher and pupil schedules, there- 
fore the release of classroom space is deferred until 
the end of a transition period. 



vocational Implications 

Field studies show that the Multiple Trails Plan can be used in a 
regular high school to provide expanded vocational opportunities. "E" 



time can be used to provide direct work experience or to encourage 
students to take vocational courses. When the Multiple Trails Plan 



concept is applied to Board of Cooperative Services Occupational Training 
Programs, the extension of the school year increases the availability of 
space in the training centers. Thus, more students can take part in 



vocational programs or more learning time can be provided for students 
who are normally hard pressed to meet minimal requirements in the regular 



school year. 

When the Multiple Trails concept is included in both the receiving 
and sending schools, the flexibility of student schedules with new "E" 
time provisions helps provide adequate lunch or travel time or an 
opportunity to engage in after school activities. 
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Potential Impact Upon a School District 

Several variations of the Multiple Trails Plan avoid the necessity 
of a long transition period before economics can be realized. They, 
also, eliminate student acceleration. If adopted, a school district can: 

1. Release classroom space in proportion to the number of 
classrooms involved in the non-accelerated program. 

This release of space becomes an i mmediate asset . 

2. Release teachers in proportion to the number of teachers 
not involved in the acceleration or new enrichment and 
remediation program. 

3. Provide classroom space for students where increasing 
enrollments are creating a serious housing shortage. 

4. provide up to two extra class sections of courses which 
normally are limited to a maximum of eight in a given 
classroom. 

5. Release classroom space to create special resource 
laboratories. 

6. Release teachers to work on special committees, engage 
in planning or research, or provide special help to 
regular and disadvantaged students. 

7. Provide extra learning time to students who cannot 
complete normal courses in traditional time allotments. 

8« Reduce the cost of education to the taxpayers. 

9, Reduce the number of pupil-teacher contacts per day. 

10. Reduce the number of pupil or teacher preparations per 
week for a designated subject or series of subjects. 

* 

11.. Expand vocational training programs. 

12. Provide students with time to engage in self -directive 
activities, independent study, or a broadened program 
of study, enriched or accelerated. 

To attain higher educational goals one may have to develop a more 
sophisticated look at current school operations. For example, scheduling 
problems can be resolved through the use of computer technology. 



DESIGN III 



GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH THE QUADRIMESTER PLAN 

The quadrime8ter plan is based upon dividing the lengthened school 
year into four 52-53 day quadrimesters. Average or better than average 
students will complete normal course requirements in three of the four 
quadrimesters. Slower learning students may require the full four quadri- 
mester* to complete a normal regular school year course of study. Those 
completing a course in three quadrimesters will be expected to start new 
courses in the next term. 

Note : This plan is not to be confused with staggered 

four quarter plans. The quadrimester design has all 
students attend class for the full four quadrimesters 
except where a split quadrimester is Introduced. All 
students have a five week vacation in the summer. 

The Quadrimester Calendar 

Ideally, tto quadrimester calendar provides a full week recess at 
the end of the first, second, and third quadrimesters. If adjustments are 
necessary vacation periods may remain as they are under the regular school 
year calendar, but one or two days may be required at the end of quadrimesters 
one, two and three for school reorganization purposes. All teachers and 
students should be guaranteed at least one full month of vacation at the 
end of the summer plus recognized holidays or recess breaks during the year. 

An early August opening will facilitate the administration of Regents 
Examinations in June. 

>t E l> Terms 

The "E" term is used in the quadrimester much the same as :Lt is in 
the trimester, however, this design provides one less "E" term. 
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Student Flow Pattern in a Five Year Quadrimester Plan 












The three year design has no "E" terms 
The four year design has. 1 "E" term 
The five year design has 2 "E" terms 



"E" Periods 

The number of "E" periods is related to the number of "E" terms and 
not the length of the school day. Thus, a student working in the five year 
quadrimester has 2 "E" terms or 14 "E" periods with a seven period day. 

Time Equalization 

i 

With three quadlrimesters to complete a course of study, a much 
shorter time equalization factor is required than is needed for a trimester. 
For examp le 9 a 40 minute period may be increased by six minutes for a quadri- 
mester whereas a trimester would require a period adjustment of 8 to 12 
minutes. Recommended class periods may range from 49 to 53 minutes. 

Changing Enrollment Flow Patterns 

Enrollment flow patterns fluctuate in the first two adjustment years, 
but stabilize in the third year due to the introduction of t>* 2 " term 

factor. Enrollments are permanently reduced at the end of the ninth quadri- 
mester, thus a release of classroom space and teachers is possible. 

Figure 10 shows enrollment changes which can occur during the adjust- 
ment years in quadrimesters 4, 7, and 8. Here a potential enrollment of 
1800 students reduces to 1500 with the start of quadrimester 10. 

If space and economy are motivating factors, a school board may find 
the Multiple Trails Plan or Trimester Designs more attractive due to the 
shorter adjustment period. 
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' Adluatmant Year Costa , | 

l 

An Increase In tha currant expanse budget can be expected for the j 

: I I 

first adjustment year equal to approximately 2.0 percent for the three 

1 ‘ ! 

year quadriaeater end 3 percent for the five year quadrlmester. , 

« 

* l 

If teaching staff size it adjusted at the end of quadrlmester 6, the 

i 

four year quadr toaster budget can approach the break even point end a small 
aavlnga can accrue to tha school district with the three year quadrlmester. 

i ; 

The five year quadrlmester costs will) be somewhat higher then regular school 

i 

year costa in the second adjustment ypar due to the involvement of more 
teachers. 1 



! 

I 



8avlnga in Current Expense After . 
the Adluatmant Period 

the true picture of aavlnga dobs not appear until the fourth extended 

• I i 

school year tinea tha high enrollment ^ in quadrlmester 9 requires extra 



teacher compensation for this, one tank of tha third yaar. With tome pre- 

i • ; 

planning and acceleration of students ( scheduled to graduate at this point 4 

the enrollment reduction can be moved' beck to quadrlmester 6, thus reducing 

! | 
adjustment veer two tilery costs e$d increasing the savings in current end 

operating expense t for both the second end third Extended School Years. t 



i i 

• . I 

An Elementary School Ouadrlmsatar j&aalgn i 

1 

Elementary schools can operate) affectively without semesters, tri- 1 

; 

masters, or quadr lass tars. However, teachers end school administrator a 

• i 

find the quadrlmester design provides { them with guidepoate and possible t 

; I 

transfer points. i 

I 

Time equalization in a secondary school is achieved through an adjust* 

* f 

taent in the length of data periods. 'Centrally, this can be dona without ! 



lengthening the school day. Since the elementary school is not rigidly 
segmented, time adjustments are not easily made without increasing the length 
of the day. When this is done steps should be taken to insure that the 
additional time is not dissipated or lost through faulty planning of teacher 
and student time. The "E" terms with adoption of a continuous progress 
philosophy will minimize the need to introduce a longer school day. 

The inclusion of extra "E" terms in the schedules of the initial 
4th, 5th and 6th grade classes is recommended in lieu of a major adjustment 
in the length of the school day. however, this could defer the permanent 
stabilization of flow patterns until the llth or 12th quadrimesters. 

DESIGN IV 

A COMPOSITE— THE EXTENDED K TO 12 PLAH 

The initial mandate to the State Education Department called for a 
study demonstrating the feasibility of saving one to two years of a 23 year 
cycle. The Extended K to 12 Plan calls for a partial modification of this 
objective by specifically limiting the savings to a maximum one yea r reduc - 
tion of the child*s s chool life line. With this plan the 13 year cycle is 
reduced to a 12 year cycle. (See Figure 11.) 

Recommendation : An entire school system may be placed 

on an extended school year calendar with the understanding 
that extra time will be used in the elementary school to 
broaden and enrich the curriculum with chronological age 
acceleration being limited to the upper secondary school 
levels, beginning at grade 6 or 7 or 8 or 9. 

The Nature of the Extended K to 12 Plan 

Assumption . The Extended K to 12 Plan is based on the premise that 
all children can benefit from an organizational pattern which guarantees 
them more educational opportunities with little, if any, extra cost to the 
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community. All the pupils in a given school system engage in activities 
which are continuous in nature for eleven months of the year. 

The Extended K to 12 Plan may begin with the adoption of any one of 
several secondary school extended school year plans such as the trimester, 
quadrimester, or modified summer segment. Once these programs have become 
self-sustaining, additional classes or grades may be included in the length" 
ened school year program until all elementary and secondary school classes 
have adopted an extended school year program. Since elementary school 
children do not need to work in a segmented school year, the pattern of 
organization at lower grade levels will not be the same as that introduced 
at upper grade levels. 

Originally, the K to 12 Plan was based upon the reduction of a 13 
year cycle to a 12 year cycle through providing children with 12 extended 
years of schooling. With the introduction of the Multiple Trails concept 
the Extended K to 12 Plan can still release classroom space and teachers, 
but it need uot depend upon student acceleration to achieve desired goals. 

The Exte nded K to 12 Plan Ca n Lead to a New 
Program Based Upon Continuous Progress 

The Extended K to 12 Plan introduces children to a new educational 
time line, the 21C day school yesr. While lower grade acceleration will no 
longer be a prime objective, a measure of acceleration will still be possible 
for a large segment of the elementary school population. The entire elemen- 
tary school curriculum can be broadened and enriched to minimize a rapid 
vertical growth in achievement, but the end result will be a forward move- 
ment up the educational ladder. To be effective, elementary teachers should 
think in terms of true continuous progress. 
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This concept could bt extendi Vo tht secondary school with or J 



without the adoption of any other expended school year plan such as those 

, I '*» 

described earlier. With true continuous programs based upon an extended 

school year, the acceleration could dtart gradually with the kindergarten 

l 

and first grade. It would continue through the primary, intermediate and 

l 

upper grades until it culminates with the absorption of one chronological 

i 

year of schooling. . 



I 



Advantages of the Extended K to 12 Pl'an { 

The Extended K to 12 Flan requires all pupils to attend school for 
12 to 13 lengthened school years. Iij acceleration is Included in the 
design adopted; 3, 4, or 5 .years of the child's educational life line would 

i 

be used to achieve a reduction in student enrollments and subsequent econo- 

I 

tales in space, teachers, or dollars. 1 This will enable students to engage ' 

I . 

in a broader program of studies for 7,, 8, or 9 years. 

If a non-accelerating plan is ’adopted, the "E" time will be extended 

f 

through all grade levels. In this case school boards will realise economies 

through the early release of space add teachers in each grade level where 

•| * 

a multi-modular scheduling pattern lq used. | 

All pupils can derive educational benefits from the extra year or j 

» i 

more of education attainable, but the, advantage to a potential dropout is 1 
especially noteworthy. le can be at least one step or grade higher when ! 

• i > 

he reaches a legal leaving age. Young men and women ordinarily classified ‘ 
as dropouts can graduate under the new program. For Instance, a boy who j 

starts kindergarten at age 5 can obtain 275 to 330 extra days of schooling, 

; * 

by the tine he is 16 years old. Shoqld he elect to leave school early, he 

I 

.could be one to one and one-half years further advanced academically. , 
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CHAPTER I? 



OBSERVATIONS REGARDING THE EXTENSION 
OF THE SCHOOL YEAR 

Many changes in recent years facilitate the rescheduling of the 
school year. Advances in computer technology permit the reorganization 
of secondary schools through the development of flexible schedules which 
make possible variable length periods and instructional units. Growing 
recognition that positive steps must be taken to improve the educational 
backgrounds of disadvantaged children through a form of extended school 
year programming is evident in the millions of dollars in Federal spending 
to provide summer instruction. 

It was not the intent of the 1963 Diefendorf Committee to promote 
innovation as such; however, changes are inevitable if a school district 
adopts an eleven month school year. The 180 day school year is a guideline 
for teacher, parents, children, and school administrators. By eliminating 
the traditional 180 day school calendar, educators can repackage the old 
curriculum in terms of a 210 day school year or use their ingenuity to 
build innovative patterns of education. 

This chapter presents elements for consideration in reorganizing 
schools on the basis of an 'extended school year. 

I ntroducing the Concept of An Extended School Year 

Interest in an extended school year plan may be generated by a 
principal, a superintendent or a school board member. Before an extended 
school year plan can be instituted the following sequential developments 
typically occur: 

1. The school administrator obtains information about an 
extended school year through personal research or a 
call to the State Education Department for assistance. 
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2. A strict of mtttingt it hold with principals, super- 
visors and other top echelon staff members to study 
the proposed extended year designs* 

3 . The extended school year concept is Introduced to the 
board of education in a memorandum or oral presentation. 
This leads to the presentation of plans to the board of 
education in a long, Informative closed session. 

4. Because of the design complexity; additional meetings are 
held before the school board decides to table the idea 
or have it studied further. 

5. Others become involved: 

a. Local newspaper reporters are kept Informed. 

They may be asked to avoid headlining a decision 
to study an extended year plan. If a story is to 

be given, it is essential that someone who* thoroughly 
understands the extended school year concept trans- 
late the information to the reporter. This can 
result in a good news story which will generally 
avoid reference to the staggered four quarter plan 
or some other designs which arouse emotional 
resistance. 

b. Teachers are Informed about the Intent and staff 
meetings explore the Implications of recommended . 
extended school year designs. 

6. A research or planning connlttee examines the feasi- 
bility of adopting and extended school year in one 
or more local schools. 

7. Local teacher organisation or teachers' union repre- 
sentatives meet with school administrators to explore 
the salary issue. 

8. Informative or exploratory meetings are held with 
parent groups. (Some local PTA groups have intro- 
duced the concept of the Extended School Tear to 
the parents as a whole before school officials were 
ready to explore, the idea as individuals or with the 
board of education.) 

9. A cost study is made to determine the Impact of an 
extended school year plan upon the local school budget. 

10. The school board, based upon what it hears from school 
administrators, teachers, and parents, votes to table 
the idea of extending the school year or gives approval 
to reorganise the a schools in terms of a specific extended 
school year plan. 
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11. With the school board* s support, school officials are 
free to enter the planning stage. 

Several months will elapse between the introduction of the concept 
and the decision to adopt or reject an extended school year plan. 



The Selection of a Suitable Design 

The decision to adopt a lengthened school year calendar sounds 
simple, but much more is involved than adding days to the calendar. The 
selection of a suitable design or pattern of school organization is a 
critical one. Educational leaders continually must keep in mind the need 
to combine educational features with economy objectives if they want public 

support. 

Any extended school year design based 
entirely on economy objectives will be 
hard to sell and if adopted will have 
a short life. 

This is one reason for the inclusion of "E" terms, "E" periods, or 
*•£** time in recommended extended school year designs. The "E" may be 
defined as "extra learning time" or "educational time." Work with educa- 
tors in New York City and in many school systems where there is a desperate 
need for additional educational opportunity has encountered three types of 

reactions to the "E" factor. 

1. A group of teachers and principals basically are 
afraid of innovation or change. 

a. Some individuals resist modular scheduling 
because passing patterns change, during the 
day, i.e., pupils may move individually or 
collectively at other than the end of a 
standard 40 or 45 minute period. 

b. Some individuals resist school organizational 
plans based upon the use of multi-mesters because 
they cannot cope with rescheduling problems. 
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c. Some Individuals resist progress **dtlch do not 
rigidly strueturs the pupil’s day. Freedom of 
movement or a nonstructured period of time 
becomes a threat to administrators who cannot 
cope with discipline problems. 

2. Some teachers and principals a?e excited by the prospect 
of changes which can be made with the adoption of certain 
programs. This group Is Interested In Innovative appro- 
aches to the teaching and learning process. 

3. A third group of teachers and principals are cautious 
but open-minded. This group, with In-service training , 
can accept innovative schedules or new teaching tech- 
niques. They ask for help so they can understand. 

In selecting an extended school year design It IS imperative that 
consideration be given to the staff objectives as well as those of the 
school board. If the staff Is Interested In Innovation, a continuous 
progress or nongraded pattern of extended school year organisation may be 
more appealing than a modified summer school. The trimester or quadri- 
uester will appeal to cautious groups, because grade or subject lines ere 
preserved. Here the objection, if any, may consist of an administrative 
concern about scheduling,. A shortage' of classroom space and a lack of 



money may be primary reasons for adopting a lengthened school year plan. 



* 




t 

Potential Dollar Savinas Will Depend Peon the nature 
of the Extended School Tear Desitn That Is Adopted 

Exploratory cost studies for llarge cities, small cities and subur- 

i 

ban or rural communities have shown when and how classroom space, teachers, 

i 

or dollars can be released through adoption of a specific extended school 

! 

year plan. If release of classroom space Is the activating force, special 

f 

attention should be given to the following factors: 

i 

a. The length of the transition period between the 
start of the program and the onset of new enroll- 
ment flow patterns. 

b. The number < 2 classes or grades Involved In the 

new program t " - 
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c. The size of the class in the highest grade level. 

d. The normal rate of student progress through a 
regular school year program. 

e. The number of classrooms available. 

f. The educational philosophy of the school. 

g e Teacher-pupil ratios and teaching loads. 

h. The length of the school day and the length of 
class periods. 

Each plan has basic ground rules which must be followed if desired 
goals are to be realized. The school which wants extra space immediately 
should adopt. Stage I of the Multiple Trails Plan. If, however, it elects 
the modified summer school plan because it does not deviate markedly from 
the regular school organization pattern; the school system may have to 
wait three, four, or five years before any appreciable number of class- 
rooms can be assigned to the Educational Reserve Bank. 

Again , if financial economy is imperative, a gradual approach may 

be taken. A limited number of grades or classes may be introduced to the 

new program in the first adjustment year. Additional classes or grades 

are added when the new program begins be self-supporting. For example: 

A large school district may need to use extra instruc- 
tional time in the primary and intermediate grades to 
strengthen oral and written language needs of disadvan- 
taged children. Here, the Extended K-12 plan may be 
just what is needed to help the children overcome the 
handicap of a poor environment. If the school board 
is to support such a program, it should start with a 
secondary school extended school year plan which will 
release space and teachers in the shortest possible 
period of time: Multiple Trails Plan, Stage I or the 

trimester or quadrimester plans. When this occurs, the 
elementary school children can be brought into the 
lengthened school year pattern. 

Figure 12 shows the length of the adjustment period associated 
with different extended school year organizational plans. 



FIGURE 12 



HHGTH OF THE ADJUSTMENT PERIOD LEADING TO 
A RELEASE OF TEACHERS AND CLASSROOMS 

I 




Nature of the Design 


Variation 


Length of Adjustment 
or Transition Period 


The Elementary Contlnu- 


Gr. K-6 


Six years for average 


ous Progress Plan 




children, less for 




bright children 




Gr. 1-6 


Five years 


The Modified Sumner 


Gr. 7-12 


Five years 


School Plan 


Gr. 8-12 


Four years 




Gr. 9-12 


Three years 


The Trimester Plan 


All 


One and* one-third years 


The Quadrimester Plan 


All 


Two and one-quarter years 


The Multiple Trails 


Stage I. 


Immediately or none 


Plan 




i • 




Stage II 
Gr. 6-12 


Six years 




Gr. 7-12 


Five years 




Gr. 8-12 


Four years 




Gr. 9-12. 

•A 


Three years 




Stage III 


Depends upon nature of 






student and his needs 


i 


Stage IV 


Five to six years 




Four to five years 




t 


Three to four years 



Educators will find Stage I of the Multiple Trails Plan has an 
appeal because a lengthy transition period is not necessary before the 
resources: teacher time, pupil time,, and learning space can be deposited 

in the Educational Reserve Bank. If one or aore assets are not necessary 

I 

at the outset, educators aay elect to. build their hopes or aspirations upon 
adoption of a different variation of the extended school year design, i.e., 
innovative districts aay want to use savings to pay the costs of in-service 

i 

. . - -- . 
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training, travel, and curriculum revision necessary to institute a nongraded 
extended school year program at the secondary school level. 



Mandatory vs. Voluntary Programs 

School boards want to know at the outset how much they can save after 
a transition period. The answer to the question often depends upon whether 
the design under consideration is mandatory or voluntary. 

1. Mandatory programs will give a predictable base upon which 

to start; however, there will still be a number of intangible 
obstacle 8 to overcome. For example: 

a. A suburban community with a low dropout rate may 
release space commensurate with the number of 
students in one graduating grade or class with the 
trimester or quadrimester plans. With the Multiple 
Trails it may release 25 to 37j percent of its class- 
room space with Stage I. Less space is released if 
Stage III is essential to provide more education to 

8 low progressing students. 

b. An urban or a rural area with a very high dropout 
or a mobile population may divert savings to 
provide children with extra education. 

2. Voluntary programs should release space commensurate with 
the number of students electing to take part in the new 
program over a number of years. Thus, repeated attendance 
of half of the students in a moderately sized school could 
release half of the space expected. 

Sometimes a partial voluntary program will increase the number of 
students taking part in the new program. The introduction of a new and 
exciting course of study in the summer segment may induce pupils to attend 
who would otherwise elect to remain at home. 

In a large school district a single school can be operated entirely 
on a voluntary basis. If the school offers a well-balanced program cf 
activities and has good teachers, space and staff may be released in the 
same proportion as that of a mandatory program in any comparable sized 
school. Here the partial voluntary aspect oZ the program will provide a 
fairly reliable predictive base upon which to calculate costs or savings. 
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Economy vs. Quality Education 

"Economy is Not a Bad Word." The feet that legislators asked the 



Hew York State Education Department to discover ways in which classroom 
teachers and school plants can be used more effectively does not mean that 
they want an inferior brand of education. What they are asking for is a 
way to release resources or their equivalent in dollars in order to: 

t 

a. meet the rising cost of education 

b. provide a higher quality of education 

c. help support the demand for post high school 

education 

d„ help support the demand for pre-school education. 

E conomy and Quality Can Be Partners . A suburb faced with a rapid 

«* ■ ■ ' 1 

population increase will need many new school buildings. A large city 
school system may have to relocate schools or replace obsolete and unsafe 
buildings. Adoption of an extended school year plan could provide the 
equivalent of a 25 percent increase in school plant facilities without any 
new buildings. If more space is needed, the public can be asked to provide 
funds for smaller school construction projects under the extended school 
year concept achieving considered economy without the adoption of an 
inferior brand of education. 

Each year thousands of teachers search diligently for summer Jobs, 
expedally young men who are buying their first house. They cannot afford 
the luxury of a ten to fourteen week vacation so they become waiters in 
suoner resorts, counselors in camps, drive trucks; sell encyclopedias, 
automobiles, seeds, or groceries; a few individuals may work in the local 
factory. These are individuals who waste their professional talents doing 
something far removed from what they are trained to do. Meanwhile, millions 
of boys and girls walk the streets aimlessly in the summer months because 
the school doors are dosed. Without teachers to guide and help them over 



academic and non-academic hurdles, proficiency in basic skills decline, 
knowledge is lost and new work study patterns established which are in 
conflict with those introduced between September and June at a cost of 

$800 to $1000 per annum per pupil. 

After a short vacation many boys and girls are ready to go back to 

school, but if the school is closed, the students drift aimlessly. Here 

one finds a loss of human talent because many of the individual pupils have 

something to offer each other. For primary grade children the early return 

to school could become the difference between success or failure during 

their most formative learning years. It is shortsighted economy to keep 

these children from their teachers during the summer . 



If acceleration of the elementary school children is considered of 
paramount importance, the impact of a changing enrollment flow pattern must 

be considered. 

1. The secondary school must be prepared to educate a 
potentially younger group of children. 

2 The secondary school must be prepared to cope with a 
bulge or double enrollment at the 7th grade level. 

<m.<. ran create housing problems for several years 
Zllss l parallel rescheduling of the school year takes 
place which frees secondary school classrooms. 

3. Curriculum changes must be made. 

% 

4. Administrative procedures must be made flexible. 

When economy or the need for space i. given a priority, the resched- 
uling of the school year should begin in the secondary school. This program 
could be limited to grades 9 to 12. However, there are educational features 
i.n several recomnended extended school year plans which warrant the inclusion 
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of 7th and 8th graders*. If a middle school has baan adopted, pupils in 
grade 6 and avan grade 5 say ba linked to tha secondary school. 

If economy Is not a primary objective, tha rescheduling of tha 
school year concept should ba considered at tha primary and intermediate 
levels for its educational features. T*3 extended school year plan can 
start with grades 9 tc 12, ba modified to take In tha 7th and 8th grades 
and ultimately, pupils In grades K through («. 

When a school district has a lar^e segment of the population oper- 
ating at a low functional level, tha extended school year should be 
considered as a must for all pupils between grades JC to 12. Ideally a 
district-wide extended school year would provide richer and more effective 
learning for younger students and savings in student, staff and facilities 
for older students. 
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CHAPTER V 



CONCLUSIONS REGARDING THE RESCHEDULING 
OF THE SCHOOL YEAR 

The follow^ Tig conclusions are based upon a four year study of the 
feasibility of rescheduling the school year in terms of a lengthened school 
calendar. 

Understanding 

The biggest obstacle to the adoption of recommended extended school 

year designs is that of understanding. All too often the public is asked 

to react to the concept of year round schooling without having had the 

opportunity to find out what is involved in the proposal. 

Parents , teacher s, school officials and board 
members should be given a chance to react after 
they know what is involved and not befo re. 



Recommended Extended School Year Plans 

The Multiple Trails Plan . Numerous field studies show that the 
adoption of a multi-modular schedule based upon, time equalization in terms 
of a lengthened school year can release classroom space and teachers 
immediately. 

a. Some variations of this plan use the acceleration 
concept, but others do no rely upon student accel- 
eration to achieve educational or economy goals. 

b. The potential economic advantages Inherent in this 
plan exceed those of any other known expended school 
year plan. 

The Trimester Plan . The trimester plan is recommended after the 
Multiple Trails Plan because it releases classroom space in one and one- 
third years and includes a number of "E" terms which can be used to further 
educational objectives. 

^But it has yet to be tested in actual practice. 
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The split trlatsttr which con to Instituted as an Intermediate stapi 

t , | 

can be sore effective than the modified sinner segment since It has a j 

i i 

shorter transition period and Incorporates a number of "E" or extra terns. 1 

The Secondary Quadrlmestcr Plan . This plan which releases space In' 

2 1/4 years has been received favorably In several other states because It! 

i 

requires fever adjustments than the tjrimester and quadrlmester. 

The modified simmer segment has set the stage for 1 

adoption of a quadrlmester 1 or at least a split j 

quadrlmester. • , 

i i 

The Elementary Quadrlmester Program . A school year of 210 to 212 j 

{ i 

days 1 q essential to really test the effectiveness of this design. The < 

I 1 

attempt made to create a weighted school year through combining a lengthened 

' I » 

school day with a slightly longer schpol year did not lead to realization of 

desired goals since the extra time web not structured In terms of the tota} 

i i 

pupil day. With nongradedness or continuous progress , the quadrlmesters ' 
become transfer points which Involve the reassignment of f jw pupils or | 

i i 

teachers. ' > 

I 

The Elementary Continuous Proxkeis Plan . The ability to provide 
continuity of learning in terms of nap educational time lines supports the . 
thesis that the elementary curriculum can be repackaged and taught in less ' 

i • i 

than a 7 -year cycle. Primary children apparently make greater academic \ 

i 

gains than Intermediate grade studentb. The continuous progress plan lends 

1 I 

Itself to a voluntary Involvement of students. : 

The Modified Sumner Segment . School administrators generally favor i 

| 

this approach because they believe It is less disruptive of ongoing regular 

. i • • • i 

school year programs. Up to a point this is true, but a well-structured | 
summer segment program or one which encourages students to take half year : 

* ‘ * \ I 

courses will Immediately bring about changes in the regular school year 



program. 



The modified summer segment has clearly demonstrated that boys and 

# 

girls can learn as well in a compacted six or seven week period as they do 

when courses are spread over ten months. 

a. The modified summer segment programs will release 
little space unless steps are taken to eliminate 
the completely voluntary aspects of the program. 

b. Teaching procedures used in summer segment classes 
are as effective as those used in the regular school 
year, however, inservice training programs are 
essential if all teachers are to restructure teaching 
plans in terms of 2, 3, or 4 hour blocks of time with 
a single class. 

The modified summer segment can set the stage for more refined 
extended school year plans such as the trimester and quadrimester. 



Educational Implications for Children 

Children in an extended school year can obtain more education within 

an extended school year than they can in a regular school year. 

Studies have shown that boys and girls taking 
part in extended school year programs make 
greater academic gains than comparable peermates 
who remain at home, travel, go to camp, or spend 
their time at the lake or seashore. 

The research clearly demonstrates that learning does not cease with 

the onset of the summer season. 

Comparative 8 tudie 8 of student achievement have 
repeatedly shown thsc the work done in the summer 
extensions of the school year is as good, if not 
better than that which is done in the regular schoolyear. 

Extended school year programs have had a positive effect upon the 

social needs of boys and girls. Many students have maintained friendships 

or made new social contacts in the summer months. For many students the 

school is a socializing institution. v 
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Emotionally disturbed childrenl have found the continuity of educe 

< I 

tional experiences throygh a lengthened school year leads to fewer frus* , 

i v • 

t rat ions. They have to make fewer adjustments in terms of peermates, 

i 

teachers, and curriculum. i 

t 

Boys and girls can readily adjust to new learning time blocks and 

■ 

teaching techniques, but orientation pr preplanning activities should 

precede the introduction of significant changes. 

Research clearly demonstrates that childrens 1 health is not impaired 

by involvement in extended school year programs. The recent studies support 

i 

similar findings in the earlier studies in Newark and Nashville. 

a. Physically handicapped children in one new program 
are reportedly In bettey health after taking part 
in a lengthened school year program than comparable 
peermates who did not have this advantage. 

b. Normal children had better attendance records in 
summer periods than they did in the regular school 
year. 



Disadvantaged Children 

Educationally disadvantaged children are found in rural communities, 
small towns and cities and on Indian reservations. The introduction of an 

elementary extended school year program in any such areas will show educa- 

! 

tional advantages outweigh immediate economy advantages. \ 

a. The extension of the school year can help stem 
summer regression. i 

b. The students can receivi more education in their 

more formative years. 1 1 

. . . * . . . . | . 

« 

i 

The extension of some secondary school courses over three terms seems 

■ 

to benefit many slow learning students. When offered in an extended school 

I 

year program they helped reduce the number of failures. 



The Potential Dropout 



Elementary and secondary school extended school year programs can 
help potential dropouts reach higher rungs on the educational ladder. This 
will be reflected in an increase in high school graduates and a reduction 
in the number of dropouts. 

Teacher Implications 

Teaching efficiency is not impaired by an extension of the school 
year. This is supported by the achievement of students taught by teachers 
who had worked through the equivalent of an eleven month school year. 

Inservice Training . All teachers should be oriented to the goals 
of the extended school year plan and the steps taken to implement it. Some 
teachers need to be involved in an intensive inservice training program 
before they can (1) adapt themselves to the new use of time involving: a 

lengthened school year, compacted class periods, mixed length time blocks, 
arid (2) accept new teaching procedures or techniques based upon: team 

teaching, team learning, individualized teaching, cross grade or age grouping, 
nongradedness , continuous progress, programmed learning. 

Employment Conditions . Teachers should be employed to work through 
r t i full lengthened school year to provide maximum continuity of learning 
experiences. Some modifications in employment practices may be made to 
negate any loss where teachers cannot or will not work through a full 
11 month school year. Some teachers may be employed for 5, 6, 7, or more 
months in order to obtain competent teachers who are not in a position to 
work a full year. Multiple teachers may be employed to fill a single 
position. Salary schedules should be based upon an eleven month school 
yearj* however, some additional compensation adjustment may be made where all 
teachers in a school district are not involved in the extended school year. 
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Teacher Acceptance \ 

i : 

Women teachers tend to resist adoption of extended school year planji 

I I 

more than men teachers. It is easier to obtain support for a secondary 

1 

school extended school year plan than for the extended elementary school 

j 

plan due to the large number of men teachers at the junior and senior high 
school level. 



i 

Lengthened Elementary School Day 1 

1 

The research does not support an extension of the elementary school 
day. There is no evidence that a lengthened school day will perceptibly 
Increase the rate or amount of academfic learning if it is not used for a 

i 

specific purpose. In a non -structured lengthened school day the extra 

i 

time f ' easily’ lost or dissipated. Any lengthened school day would be based 

upon an analysis of the actual pupil day and not merely the teachers day. 

I 

Integration ! 

* 

Integration problems problems could be reduced to a large extent 
through adoption of recommended extended school year plans, especially 

i 

where facilities are in short supply.) 

i 

Vacations 

• * 

Flexible scheduling and continuous progress facilitate the release 

of students from school if and when parent vacatiqns do not coincide with 
school vacations. With the development of a non-agrarian society, with 
the advent of air conditioning plus faster methods of transportation and 
communications, there is no need to close schools for two or more months* 

I 

i 

i 
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Weather 



Students may complain about heat and humidity, but their ability to 
learn is not diminished by the fact that they may be uncomfortable in July 
or August* Due to the ranges in temperature, humidity and rainfall in 
various parts of the State at different periods in the year, it is no 
longer possible to justify a single and uniform summer vacation for all 
schools • 

Evaluation 

Some intangible goals do not lend themselves readily to evaluation* 

More refined evaluative instruments are necessary if one vents to measure 
such areas as leadership, critical thinking, and attitudinal changes* 

Testing instruments are not sufficiently refined to evaluate soon features 
of regular and extended school year programs. Further study is noeded tc* 
measure (1) the impact of a rescheduled school year upon children with 
different levels of ability; (2) the value of enrichment activities.; and 
(3) the impact of continuous progress programs (since graded standardised 
achievement tests become ineffective measuring instruments as schools move 
towards nongradedness*) 

Acceleration 

The Rescheduling of the School' Year plans envisioned for Mew York 

i 

State were originally conceived of as programs leading to chronological 
acceleration due to an extension of the school year* Due to the emotional* 
ism attached to the acceleration concept, future extended school year plans 
should de-emphasise this feature* This can be done through stressing a 
maximum acceleration of one year in a 13 year cycle or approving legislation 
calling for an extension of the school year which will enable school districts 
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to reschedule their secondary schools in terse of the multi-modular 
approach used in one or more versions of the Multiple Trails Plan* Several 
versions of this plan can release space imnediately without accelerating 
students chronologically* 

General Observations 

There is a reluctance in many school districts to do anything which 
will, in effect, "rock the boat." It is easier in some school districts to 
sell a school expansion program on the thesis that most of the cost will be 
borne by the State than it is to institute an extended school year program 
vThich could ultimately involve a reorganisation of the school and its 
curriculum* 

Teacher bias and a lack of awareness of the educational implications 
of Extended School Year Designs have been barriers to the adoption of 
lengthened school year programs* 

Occupation training programs can be improved and expanded if either 
the sending er receiving schools (Boards of Cooperative Services) adopt 
lengthened school year plans* 

Educational Implicationa—Letraing on the Basi s of Ability 

Fast learning students continue to grow academically but their gains 

in comparison to their controls is relatively lass than gains made by slow 

learning students working through an extended school year program* Slow 

learning pupils with the advantage of the extra time provided in extends*. 

school year programs made greater gains over their controls than fast and 

average learning students* Average learning students show educational gains 

over comparable peermatos not in a lengthened school year program, but their 

total growth is less than that made over slow learning and fast learning 
student 8. 

ERIC 
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Educational Co«t> 

i 

Extended school yaar plans based upon the accalaration of students 
will not ralsase space or taachers immediately* This results in a 

temporary increase in school costs since salaries must be paid for an extra 

• ♦ 

nonth'o service on the part of the teachers, administrators, and other 
employees* 

Enrollment changes at the end' of the adjustment 
period will reduce school operation costs if 
teacher-pupil and class-pupil ratios are stabilized* 

Extended School Year plans, based upon a non-acceleration of students 

can release space without th*> transition period, therefore savings can 

accrue to the school district in the first year, however, some pre-planning 

1 

money ssay be necessary before such innovative rescheduling plans can become 

i 

operative* 

The studies have shown that the cost of educating children in the 

i 

summer segment programs has been lower than the cost of providing similar 
education in the regular school year* 

Maintenance costs have not been materially increased in schools 

i 

operating through July or August* 

I t 

Savings in debt service and operational costs should be considered ! 
when extended school year costs or savings are calculated* 

i i 

Educational costs are reduced because fever classroom teachers are 

t 

required in most recommended lengthened school year programs. This staff , 

reduction will ultimately produce additional savings since it partially 

! 

eliminates the need for the employment of many substandard or poorly 
qualified teachers. 
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CHAPTER VI 



RECOMMENDATIONS FOR A RESCHEDULING 
OF THE SCHOOL YEAR 

Rescheduling a school year to realize economy and educational goals 
involves consideration of many elements beyond a mere calendar revision. 

This chapter outlines a number of major problems and presents recommendations 
to help resolve them* The recommendations are classified according to the 
agency which has major responsibility' for action. 

A. Legislation 

Four recommendations for legislative action set the stage for exten* 
ding the school year. 

The Adoption of an Extended School Year 

* i 

From time to time school board members have expressed a desire to 
institute a permanent extended school year program to attain loc*sl economy 
or educational objectives. In some instances the contemplated changes 
would be too drastic to undertake without a guarantee that the new program 

I 

would be more than a three or four year experimental program. Before using 
the Extended School Year concept to obtain desired classroom space, a school 
board needs assurance that it is within its authority to mandate a 210 day 

school year. 

Several states have recently changed state regulations or educa- 

I 

tional laws authorizing school boards* to operate public schools in terms 
of an eleven or twelve month basis. Illinois is a case in point. 

t 

Recommendation #1— Permissive Legislation 
Enabling legislation should be passed authorizing local 
school boards to adopt a lengthened school year program 
which is more than experimental. The educational law 



would enable school boards to mandate attendance beyond ten 
months. It should be understood that all rules and regula- 
tlons regarding school requirements, contracts and employment 
practices followed in the present ten month school year would 
be extended through the new school year. 



The Maturity Issue 

One objection to the adoption of extended school year designs centers 
around the maturity issue. Many parents and teachers are afraid that boys 
and girls will be pushed through school so fast that they will be unable to 
cope with college life or the world of work. 

Studies show that the average kindergarten child will be 5 years and 
3 months old when he starts school, formally, he would take 13 years to 

complete his schooling, therefore, % e would be 18 years and 3 months when 

« 

he is ready for college or the world of work, saving one year would make 

high school graduates 17 years and 3 months on the average. 

In 1964 a special study was made for the State Education Department 

by Nelson Associates to ascertain: 

Q. What would happen if applicants for college admission 
from extended school year programs were 17-3 chrono- 
logically instead of 18-3? 

« 

A. 1. The survey indicated that chronological age is 
not an obstacle to college admission if appli- 
cants meet normal college entrance standards. 

2. 99.1 percent of the responses indicated that 
17 year old boys will have equal or better 
chances of being accepted. 

3. 97.8 percent of the responses indicated that 
17 year old girls will have equal or better 
chances of being accepted. 

Since 1964 the college picture has been changed by the increasing 
number of community colleges and special post-high school vocational programs. 
An individual may attend a nearby college thus allowing the home to maintain 
a measure of supervision over the younger high school graduate.' 




Research studies show today’s youth are more mature in many ways 
than comparable age peermates of 30 to 40 years ago* 

Physical Maturity 

Today's 16, 17 and 18 year old youths are often more mat ire physically 
than their counterparts of a generation ago. (American men today are 4 to 
14 pounds heavier and 1 inches taller than their fathers.) It is repeatedly 
illustrated in new records established each year by athletes who exhibit 
new levels of strength, speed, mu endurance. Physical maturity, as such, 
will not be perceptibly changed by deferring completion of secondary school 
until the individual is chronologically one year cider. 

Academic Maturity 

Modern high school students are successfully working with materials 

4 

and conceits" formerly introduced and taught at college levels* Elementary 
school children have demonstrated their ability to understand materials and 
principles formerly reserved for junior and senior high school pupils. 

Studies have shown that high school graduates with a good academic 
background have no difficulty with college level course work taken at 17 

instead of 18. 

Sexual Maturity 

Studies show that the average girl or boy reaches puberty one year 
earlier today than his counterpart of 30 to 40 years ago. This raises 
questions about the desirability of continually increasing the number of 
years of schooling and delaying post-high school occupational training for 
a large segment of our population. 
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Maturity and Years of Schooling 

i 

If tine spent in school is a maturation factor, extended school year 
graduates should be more mature because they will obtain 2,520 non-weighted 
extra days of instruction in 12 lengthened school years * compared to 2,340 
in 13 regular school years. Time in school, not number of years in school, 
may be considered a part of the maturation process, but time in itself may 
be less important than the nature and quality of the individual's school 
experiences. Many high school students reach a maturity plateau which they 
cannot leave until they can acquire new educational experiences. Remaining 
another year in high school may be far less stimulating than going on to a 
technical school, a community college ^ or other institution of higher 
learning . 

Recommend ation #2- "Reducing the Years of Si choo ling 
" to Hi is Not Recommended 

legislation calling for a rescheduling of the school 
year in terms of acceleration should limit the poten- 
tial reduction of years of' schooling to one year. 1 

Financial Support for the Extension ok the School 
Year Through a Modification of State Aid Formula 

School boards would be more favorably inclined to the rescheduling 

of the school year concept if ‘permissive legislation were coupled with some 

guarantee that they would not lose money by the potential reduction in school 

* 

enrollments as a feature of an extended school year program. 

One approach to this problem lies in the direction of modifying State 
Aid formulas on the basis of a lengthened school year. For example. Extended 
School Year programs. oan be funded by increasing WADA by .0055 for each day 

* I 

in excess of 180 providing that the new school year exceeds 204 days and 

Y 

^Education Law, Sec. 3602-a, par. 16. 
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and not more than 212 actual days of schooling. During the installation 
and transitional years a modification of the long range funding plan would 

i 

enable a school district to meet special reorganization and planning costs 

through an extra compensatory grant. Furthermore, the sharing formula now 

does not take care of extra days since its base is average daily attendance. 

Recommendation #3 - - An Adjusted State Aid Formula 
For a year in which a school district begins to 
operate an approved program the weighted average 
daily attendance (WADA) of the pupils involved in 
the program would be increased by 1.1 percent for 
each day in excess of 180 days the schools are in 
session providing the schools are in session in 
excess of 204 days. The weighted average daily 
attendance thus adjusted would be used in computing 
aid under Section 3602 except that the weighted 
average daily attendance before such adjustment 
would be used to determine resident weighted average 
as provided in Section 3602, subdivision 2, paragraphs 
E and F, and subdivision 3. For the fourth and sub- 
sequent years of operation of the program the WADA 
of the pupils involved would be increased by .55 per- 
cent instead of 1.1 percent . 



Alternate Recommendation 

An alternate approach calls for an increase in WADA per day above 
180 days: 

a. .01 (or 1 percent) for the first year of 
extended school year .operation 

b. .009 for the second year 

c. .008 for the third year 

d. .007 for the fourth year 
c. .0055 for the fifth year 

School districts would be eligible for special aid upon submission 

♦ ’ 

of evidence that the extension of the school year would be more than a mere 
addition of a summer school. Extended School Year Plans should guarantee a 

t 

continuity of educational experience.* for all children. The new programs 
could provide enrichment, but the activities must be completely integrated 
into an ongoing school year program and would not be considered as extra 
activities provided t a few students ‘for a few weeks of the year. 
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Planning and Reorganization Activities 
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Preparing to enter an extended school year program requires a great 

i 

deal of planning by school board, staff and community groups. Curricula 

are revised in agreement with new time schedules. In-service education of 

teachers and administrators ensures more efficient installation. 

Recommendation #4— Reimbursement of Pl anning and 

Reorganisation Costs 

State and/or Federal funds should be made available 
to school districts instituting and approved extended 
school year program to help defray the extra costs of 
planning and reorganizing their schools. The guaranteed 
reimbursement would cover extra expenses, other than 
capital, incurred during the planning period. 



B. State Leadership 

The role of the State Education Department is to establish regula- 
tions and guidelines, to work closely with school districts and to ensure 
efficient communication among schools ( adopting an extended school year. 
Three recoamendations , expressly related to the changed schoot calendar, 
supplement the normal responsibilities of the Department. 



Regents Examinations 

l 

New school calendars can create problems when courses do not termin 
ate close to the dates when Regents Examinations are scheduled to be admin 
istered. Therefore, any increase in the number of extended school year 
programs would lead to the need for an adjustment of Regents Examinations 
schedules. An extended school year which begins in August and ends in 

June reduces the problem. 

Recommendation #5— Regents Examina tion Schedules 
Careful consideration should be given to the problem 
of Regents Examinations. Any widespread adoption of 
secondary school Extended School Year Plans can necessi- 
tate changes such as the preparation of more Secure 
examinations. This will be especially true where course 
endings do not coincide with normal 'Regents Examination dates. 
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Articulation of High Schools and Colleges 

The problem of high school and college articulation focuses upon the 
number of college inputs and the number of high school outputs. The Nelson 
Report showed a willingness of many colleges and universities to change 
admission dates or revise calendars. 

1. 43 percent of New York State's public higher 
education institutions would change admission 
dates. 

2. 50 percent indicated a readiness to revise 
calendars. 

A survey of high school principals revealed an awareness of the need 
for increasing the output , but most of them were relatively inflexible about 
releasing students eligible for college admission at other than the fall 
term. When asked specifically what new approach should be made to facili- 
tate the articulation of high school and college:- 

. ' * 

1. 29 percent of the principals, public and private, 
favored summer school programs which would lead 
to acceleration, i.e., Syosset and Hornell plans. 

2. 27 percent advocated a rescheduling of the school 
year, i.e., trimester or quadrimester. 

3. 25 percent favored the development of individual- 
ized student programs, i.e., the continuous 
progress, nongraded approach. 



Recommendation #6— Coordination with Highe r Education 
A task force representing colleges, universities, high 
schools, business and parent organizations, should be 
formed which will survey the availability of college 
openings at other than fall entry and ways of facili- 
tating the movement of students from high school to 
college at new transfer points. 

Recomnendation #7— Student College Financial Assistance 
Special grants may be awarded students electing to 
break with tradition by entering college at mid-year 
or other entry points than the traditional fall term. 
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C. Local Action 

The greatest change occurs at the local level. Community and sta££ 
participation, in-service education, curriculum revision, facile and 

i 

efficient scheduling and new kinds of counselling are needed. 



Elements Considered With the Adoption 
of Some Lengthened School Year Plans 

Some approaches to the lengthened school year require few internal 
administrative or teaching changes whereas others require numerous modifi- 
cations, especially in curriculum and/or teaching methodology. At the 
outset, these changes may be minor, but if the programs are to be success- 
ful, steps mutt be taken to insure continuity of learning. For example, 
the adoption of a Continuous Progress Extended School Year Plan at the elemen- 
tary school level may not disturb Junior or senior high school teachers at 

# 

the outset since they are not directly involved in a lengthened school year 
program. However, ultimately someone' will have to answer questions like 
the following: 

Q. Will children entering 7th grade with the advantage of 
180 to 210 days of schooling be the same as students not 
exposed to the new educational time line? 

Q, What curriculum adjustments will secondary school teachers 
make if chronological age acceleration leads to entrance 
of an entire class that is one year younger? 

Q. What adjustment will secondary school teachers make if 
the elementary school keeps its children for a full seven 
years, but in doing so, has them complete the equivalent 
of the 7th grade curriculum before sending them to junior 
high school? 

Q. Can a school system institute an extended school year pro- 
gram based upon acceptance of the true concept of continuous 
progress for slow, average, and fast learning students 
without have it accepted and practiced at all school levels, i.e., 
a primary, intermediate, middle school, junior high school 
or senior high school? 
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A mere extension of the educational year from 180 to 210 days will 
not do much to improve the student body image. What is critical is how 
teachers use time. Questions may be raised about teaching procedures , the 
suitability of teaching materials, methods of grouping children, working 

procedures and curriculum sequences. 

The following list show areas Studied in school districts which have 

been exploring the feasibility of extending the school year. It is a long 
list, but it does indicate that answers to some of the issues raised may 
not be found until long after the start of a program. In some instances, 
the local school officials will make mistakes. In such cases the staff 
must be prepared t.o make adjustments. 



AREAS FOR CONSIDERATION DURING 
THE PLANNING STAGES 

i 

1. The nature of the extended 'school, year plan under 
consideration 

2. The nature of the calendar to be adopted 

a. Length of school year ■ 

b. Vacation periods during the year 

c. July vs August vacations 

3. Potential impact of the new design upon other school 
units 

a. Philosophy 

b. Curriculum 

c. Space needs 

4. Approaches necessary to the development of a unified 
school system 

5. Teaching techniques which may be more effective with 
the adoption of specific extended school year plans 

6. Administrative adjustments necessary to implement an 
extended school year program 

I 

7. Teaching materials or equipment needed with the adoption 
of new educational time lines, i.e., lengthened class 
period, lengthened school year, shortened term 
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8. In-service training for the teacher 

* 

9. In-service or retraining activities for the students 

i 

10. Grouping techniques 

a. Homogeneous grouping d. Interage grouping 

b. Sub-grouping within a e. Nongraded classes 

heterogeneous framework f. Team learning 

c. Large group instruction g. Block scheduling 

11. The meaning of continuous progress, if used 

12. Length of learning period 

a. Length of the school day 

b. Length of the instructional year 

Subdivisions: term', semester, quadrimester, 

trimester, or summer segment 

c. Modular vs nonmodular periods 

13. Reporting procedures 

14. Evaluation techniques to be followed 

a. Tests to be used 

b. Reporting rpocedures 

15. Vacation policies with the ’adoption of an extended 
school year calendar 

a. Pupil 

b. Teacher 



16. The pupil failure problem , 

a, Provisions for make-up work in the regular 
school year 

b. The need for summer make-up session 

17. Phasing problems or individualizing student schedules 

a. During the year with. mandatory attendance 

b. With the summer extension being left to the 
option of pupils and parents 

18. Compensation to be given teachers for an extra 
month's service 

a. Adjustment in teacher load or assignments 

I 

19. Curriculum adjustments or changes which may be desired 

a. Grade requirements based upon stated objectives 

b. Diagnostic approaches to learning 

c. The use of resource units 

l 

20. special staffing needs 

a. The need of a special coordinator 

b. The role of Jkey staff members 
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21. Class size 

a. Before adoption of an extended school year plan 

b. The role of key staff members 

22. Regents Examinations 

23. The role of consultants 

a. State 

b. Outside specialists 

24. Publicity 

25. Community relationships 

26. Impact upon different types of students especially 
slow progressing children 

27. Project Costs 

a. Planning costs 

b. Operational costs 

28. Scheduling problems 

a. Hand scheduling 

b. Computer scheduling 



Recommendation #8- - Local Planning Committee 
A planning or steering committee should be 
formed that can establish guidelines basic to 
the adoption of an extended school year program 
in a given school or school district. 



The Nature of the School Calendar 

There is no logical reason for closing schools in July and August. 

An agrarian economy at the start of the 20th century had needs which no 
longer exist in today *8 industrial world. The days of the nostalgic bare- 
foot boy wending his way to the old swimming hole are gone for children 
destined to live out a major part of their lives in the 21st century. As 
megalopolis grows and grows, & modern generation of children have little to 
do in their free time in the summer. For many of them, school is a second 
home. It is a social institution as well as a learning center. In fact, 
attendance in school during the summer is becoming the "in thing to So" 
for large segments of our school age population. 



Lengthened school year calendars are recommended which provide 
extended vacations at periods most propitious to the residents of a commun- 
ity or geographic area. This is especially true on the national scene where 
local temperatures reach their high point in Hay, June, September or October. 

Recommendation #9- - Local Variation of Sc hool Calendar 
School calendars should be based upon local needs and 
interests. Some lengthened school year calendars may 
provide July vacations, some August vacations, and in 
certain resort or agricultural areas, June or September 
vacations . 

An extended school year calendar may not be feasible for an entire 

school district. If this is true, it is recommended that regular holidays 

along with winder and spring vacations be preserved intact for all students. 

Recommendation #10— P reservation of Local Winter 
” and Soring Vacation 

The school calendar for the period between September 
and June should have certain common elements for all 
pupils in a school system. Recognition should be given 
to regular local, ?tate or national holidays. In addi- 
tion, all pupils should continue to enjoy the same length 
winter and spring vacations. They should not be broken 
to accommodate the desires of vested interests. 



The Camping Issue 

Some opponents of a longer school year contend that children will be 
deprived of desirable camping experiences. At present only 5 percent to 
7 percent of all children go to camp during the summer. The number could 
be multiplied many times over if lengthened school year programs incor- 
porated school camping experiences baaed upon spring and fall or even year 

round use of camps. 

V 

The Office of Economic Opportunity once expressed interest in sending 
disadvantaged children to summer camps. Since there is a limited number of 
available camps in July or August, this approach to the problem of the hot 
summer idleness had to be dropped. Public and private camping interests are 
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willing to help provide camp facilities at other than the summer season. 
Therefore, it is possible to extend the school year by opening schools in 
July and August with purposeful related camp experiences provided in the 
spring or fall. Such programs can provide continuity of learning with a 
motivating force that is badly needed by disadvantaged and advantaged 
children alike. 

Recommendation #11 — Extended School Year Camping 

Experience 

Serious consideration should be given to the educa- 
tional values of a combined lengthened school year 
program and a camp experience for intermediate, 
junior high and senior high school pupils. In such 
programs attention should be given to the expanded 
use of public and private camps in the spring, fall 
and winter seasons as well as the summer. 



More Schooling for the Disadvantaged 

Pilot extended school year programs have demonstrated that slow 
learners often show greater academic gains than average learners. Con- 
sideration should be given to making such programs available to disadvantaged 
children. It will give them more education and will speed their progress 
through school. Since they have a deficiency in learning experiences when 
they enter kindergarten, they have more to learn in school than average 
children. They also exhibit a slow rate of progress. Given the advantage 
of extra learning time annually and a well-structured program of education 
it is possible to save one or more years of their educational life line. 

Recommendation #12- -Extended School Year Programs Age 

Advocated for Disadvantaged Children 
The concept of Rescheduling the School Year in terms of 
an Extended School Year should be given a priority as 
one approach to providing a better education for disad- 
vantaged children. 
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CHAPTER VII 



A SUMMARY OF THE RESCHEDULING OF THE 
SCHOOL YEAR PROJECT 

In 1963 the New York State Education Department took steps to test 
the feasibility of rescheduling the school year in terms of lengthened 
school year. The study has excited the imagination of educators, school 
board members, legislators, and other groups in virtually every state in 
the country. 1 The Legislative Report describes, in brief, several Extended 
School Year Designs which have been created to help attain the goals of 
economy and increased educational opportunity. It supplements earlier 
publications and presents specific findings, conclusions, and recommendations 
which may become the basis for new Lengthened School Year Programs. Some 
of them are based upon a review of earlier research, field studies conducted 
in several large cities and numerous smaller school districts in the State, 
and experiments conducted in Commack, Syosset, Hornell, Cato -Meridian, 

Green Chimneys and the School of Human Resources. 



Findings and Conclusions 

1. Academic learning does not stop with the onset of the 
summer season. 

2. Students can learn proportionately more in a lengthened 
school year than comparable students whose education is 
limited to the regular school year. 

3. Involvement in an active summer program is not detrimental 
to children's health. 



Approximately 60 school systems in other states are reportedly seriou ly 
contemplating the institution of an extended school year progr In 
recent months the project coordinator has worked closely with 22 New York 
State School Districts which have' shown considerable interest in one or 
more lengthened school year plans. 



* 
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4. Physically handicapped and emotionally disturbed children 
can benefit from recommended ESY programs. 

5. Slow progressing students in experimental programs made 
greater educational gains over their controls than high 
ability and average learning students over their controls. 

6. Research, current and past, show ESY programs as helping 
decrease the number of school dropouts. 

7. All children, but especially disadvantaged children, can 

benefit from their involvement in recommended ESY programs. 

# 

8. Full year courses can be successfully mastered in com- 
pacted Six or seven week periods. 

9. The modified summer segment can set the stage for more 
refined ESY programs such as the trimester and quadri- 
mester plans. 

10. Some ESY programs can start on a voluntary basis, but at 
some sacrifice of the economy objective. 

11. ESY research does not support the lengthening of an elemen- 
tary school day to achieve desired economy or educational 

goals. 

12. Computer scheduling can facilitate the administration of 
ESY programs calling for multiple time modules or mul ti- 
mes ter scheduling. 

13. ESY designs have been developed which can reduce school 
costs, if and when educators accept economy as a goal. 
However, it is doubtful that much support for most length- 
ened school year programs will be found unless specific 
educational objectives are combined with objectives of 
fiscal economy. 

14. Acceleration in terms of years of schooling is a possi- 
bility with ESY programs, but readiness to leave school 
early is no guarantee that students will take advantage 
of their higher academic standing to do so. 

15. Extended school year plans must be taken out of the 
temporary or short range experimental category. 

16. Parents and educators need to understand the nature of 
specific ESY plans before they can react Intelligently 
to the lengthened school year concept. 

17. Students, parents, and teachers involved in an ESY program 
have for the most part reacted affirmatively to the ESY 
experiment. 
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18. ESY programs can help stem summer regression in learning. 

19. Teacher efficiency is not impaired by the involvement of 
teachers in ESY programs. 

20. Teachers should be employed to work through a full length* 
ened school year to provide maximum continuity of learning. 
Employment practices should be modified to negate any loss 
when individual teachers cannot or will not work through 

a full eleven month school year. 

21. In-service training programs are needed to help pupils 
and teachers work through new time blocks or under new 
teaching and learning conditions. 

22. Field studies show that secondary school classroom space 
can becoue available immediately with the adoption of 
Stage I of the Multiple Trails Plan. 

23. The trimester plan can become self-sustaining after a 
transition year. "E" terms can provide new educational 
advantages to all types of students. 

24. Educators who consider adopting ESY programs must under- 
stand the objectives and then must be prepared to accept 
changes in regular school year operations. 

25. ESY programs may have their greatest success where comparable 
programs are instituted in an area* region, or county to 
minimize the problem of creating islands or isolates. 

26. Parochial and private schools can benefit from ESY programs 
releasing space or dollars. Therefore, public school 
officials should work to coordinate their plans with those 
responsible for operating the non-public schools. 



Legislative Recommendations 

Enabling legislation, permanent and non-experimental, should 
be passed authorizing school districts to institute and 
operate ESY programs. 

Legislation calling for a rescheduling of the school year in 
terms of the acceleration concept should not stress any 
reduction in the years of schooling beyond one year. 

School districts operating approved ESY programs should receive 
additional State aid for each day of WADA in excess of 180 days. 

Funds should be made available to defray planning and organ- 
izational C 08 ts. 



i 
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Monetary grants should be awarded students electing to enter 
college at other than the traditional fall term. 

The concept of rescheduling the school year in terms of an 
eleven month school year should be given priority as one 
approach to providing a more effective program of education 
for all disadvantaged children. 



Recommendations Calling for State Leadership 

Additional secure regents examinations should be developed 
if ESY programs are expanded. 

A task force should be instituted to facilitate the movement 
of students from high school to college at other than the 
traditional fall term. 

Research on the ESY program should be continued, but on a 
prototye basis involving complete administrative units. 

An effective ESY public information and relations program 
should be instituted. 

School districts should be required to explore the possibility 
of increasing space utilization through ESY programs before 
new school construction projects are approved. (Consideration 
should be given to the impact of decreased birth rates in 
recent years.) 

Further experimentation with computer scheduling based upon 
the "Freezing the Deck Concept" should be encouraged. 

Help should be provided to local school districts in curriculum 
modification and the development of new and improved instructional 
methods, teaching aids, and new patterns of school organization. 

Standardized evaluative techniques should be used to measure 
achievement of students in ESY programs and the realization 
of ESY objectives or goals. 

Continued comparative studies should be made of regular and 
extended school year costs. 



Recommendations Based Upon Local Action 

Planning committees should help formulate guidelines basic 
to the adoption of approved ESY programs. 

School districts should be free to adopt lengthened school 
year calendars which provide vacations based upon local 
needs and interests. 



Schools adopting an ESY program at one school level should try 
to preserve uniform holiday and vacation patterns for both 
ESY and non-ESY students. 

School camping experience should be combined with ESY programs 
based upon utilizing camp facilities in the fall and springy 
as well as summer. 

Large cities should adopt ESY programs as a whole or in sub- 
districts if the advantages of economy or increased educational 
opportunity are to be realized. 

Computer technology should be used to facilitate the adminis- 
tration of ESY programs and the implementation of more effective 
instructional programs. 

Innovative approaches to the education of all children* especially 
the disadvantaged* should be considered in addition to the increase 
in learning time. 
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